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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


—_——— 


Lorp Krrcrensr has issued an appeal 
to the people of this country for £100,000 
to found a college at Khartoum for the 
education of the natives of the Soudan. 
“The area of the Soudan,” he says, 
“comprises a population of upwards of 
three million persons, of whom it may be 
said that they are wholly uneducated. 
The dangers arising from that fact are 
too obvious and have been too painfully 
felt during many years past for me to 
dwell upon them. In the course of time, 
no doubt, an education of some sort, and 
administered by some hands, will be set 
on foot. Butif Khartoum could be made 
forthwith the centre of an education 
supported by British funds and organised 
from Britain, there would be secured to 
this country indisputably the first place in 
Africa as a civilismg Power, and an effect 
would be created which would be felt for 
good throughout the central regions of 
that continent. I accordingly propose 
that at Khartoum there should be founded 
and maintained with British money a 
college bearing the name of the Gordon 
Memorial College, to be a pledge that the 
memory of Gordon is still alive among us, 
and that his aspirations are at length to 
be realised.” The Queen, the. Prince of 
Wales, Lord Salisbury, and the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts, cordially support the 
appeal, Her Majesty having become the 
Patron of the proposed college. 


As to the education to be given, Lord 


need to be gradually built up. We 
should begin by teaching the sons of the 
leading men, the heads of villages and the 
heads of districts. They belong to a race 
very capable of learning, and ready to 
learn. The teaching, in its early stages, 
would be devoted to purely elementary 
subjects, such as reading, writing, geo- 
graphy, and the English language. Later, 
and after these preliminary stages had 
been passed, a more advanced course 
would be instituted, including a training 
in technical subjects, specially adapted to 
the requirements of those who inhabit the 
Valley of the Upper Nile. The principal 
teachers in the college would be British, 
and the supervision of the arrangements 
would be vested in the Governor-General 
of the Soudan. I need not add that there 
would be no interference with the religion 
of the people.” 


Tae Bishop of Durham preached re- 
cently at the re-opening of the chancel and 
organ at the church of the Venerable Bede, 
Monkwearmouth, Sunderland, and refer- 
ring to some of the treasures in the 
University Library at Oxford, said that 
they had there a manuscript which he 
regarded as one of the foundations of the 
English Church. It was a copy of the 
Book of Acts, written in Greek and Latin 
in parallel columns, and there could be no 
reasonable doubt that it was the copy 
used by Bede, when at the close of his 
life he. reviewed his commentary on that 
book. Thus from the first they had gone 
back to the original sources in the study 
of the New Testament ; their English theo- 
logy and their English literature rested 
on such studies. Subsequently the 
Bishop, as reported in the Guardian, 
spoke as follows :— 


From those early days devotion to the 
Scriptures had been a characteristic of our 
Church. Here, then, lay one of our chief 
duties at the present time, even to use our 
Bible with fresh devotion for the satisfaction 
of our present wants. No thoughtful men 
could doubt what these wants were. We were 
depressed on all sides by wars and rumours of 
wars, by the restlessness and anxiety of nations 
and peoples, and we answered very impatiently 
that this wild confusion was the fruit of 
eighteen centuries of the Gospel of peace. The 
Bible offered us an interpretation of a history 
and a life not unlike our own, and helped us 
to see how the counsel of God went forward 
through all the vicissitudes of human fortune 
and human difficulties. We were further per- 
plexed by conflicts of reasoning, by novelties 
of doctrine, by strange conclusions of bold con- 
troversialists. The Bible provided us with 
a sure touchstone of truth, and we were 
brought back to a living fellowship with Him 
Who is the truth. Strange voices continually 
sounded in our ears, discordant voices of men 
whostrove tofashion human systems outof frag- 
ments of the Bible. We must bring every con- 
clusion without reserve to the test of the 


Kitchener writes :—‘‘Our system would | written Word, and not trust to our own reason- 


ings. The object of our faith was not pro- 
positions about Christ, but Christ, the living 
Christ Himself. 

But surely, then, it is not to the written 
Word, but to the living Word, that our 
conclusions must be brought for the 
ultimate test of truth. The Bible must 
be judged by reason and conscience, if we 
would know what Christ really was; and 
it will be best judged by the reason and 
conscience that live in humble spiritual 
fellowship withGod. The Church declares 
that Christ is the living Word. To us it 
appears the Word, the enlightening Spirit, 
bears witness to Christ, and moves also 
in our deeper life, being, in fact, the 
presence of the Hternal, in whom all 
living souls must ever rest. 


Dr. Artuur Newssoume contributed 
an interesting article on the “Medical 
Aspects of Temperance” to last week’s 
Methodist Times. Dealing first with the 
use of alcohol in sickness, he says :— 

“In certain cases, and to a limited 
extent, alcohol has its sphere of utility 
just as much as strychnine or ammonia. 
The doctor, however, who does not pre- 
scribe it in exact doses and for a limited 
time, as he prescribes any other remedy, 
makes himself partially responsible for 
what sometimes becomes a persistent vice, 
as it is well known that the alcoholic 
prescription is frequently continued inde- 
finitely, while other drugs are usually 
stopped when the necessity which called 
for their use has disappeared.” 

In health, Dr. Newsholme says what a 
man wants is food and fresh air, and 
alcohol, if a food at all, is so in the sense 
that brown paper is fuel, and impedes the 
utility of other food. 

“Tt will be argued, however, that this 
is a question of dosage. Strychnia in large 
doses is a violent poison; in small doses it 
is a favourite “nerve tonic.” There is 
much in this argument, and if every one 
would confine himself to a small and 
limited dose of diluted alcohol taken with 
a meal, there would be little to be said for 
or against the use of alcohol, except that 
even in such small doses the healthy total 
abstainer would have a slight advantage 
over the healthy moderate drinker. ... 
The man who needs to have the edge 
taken off the worries of life requires a 
holiday; and if this is impracticable 
should sleep,. with his bedroom window 
open top and bottom, and have a cold 
bath each morning. Parenthetically, has 
not bicycling done almost as much for the 
cause of temperance as all our temperance 
organisations? It removes that feeling 
of weariness—malaise—which is so com- 
monly associated with a too sedentary life, 
and which leads to alcoholic indulgence. 
The bicyclist must perforce be almost if 
not entirely a total abstainer.” 
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In last week’s Christian World 
appeared a letter from the Rev. J. P. 
Hopps, re-affirming the protest he made at 
the recent meeting of the Nonconformist 
Political Council on the subject of “ Dis- 
establishment.” In this letter he says :— 

“Tam not an opportunist, but I hope I 
am a practical politician, and, as a practi- 
cal pohtician, I regard the present demand 
for the disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of the church as wasted breath and 


power. I regard that demand as a mere 
survival. It does not belong to this epoch 
at all, The time spirit in this country is 


all for broadening; not for breaking. It 
is ready enough to end monopolies, but 
not to turn people out. It did not dis- 
establish or disendow the universities, it 
threw them open ; and what is the result ? 
Oxford, the clique-ridden and _priest- 
ridden, is fast becoming the home of a 
scholarly rationalism, or, at all events, of 
sweet reasonableness... Now, I believe 
England could easily be persuaded to 
treat the Church as she has treated the 
Universities: and I also believe that a 
similar result would follow. The Church 
is fusty, conceited, fantastic and despotic. 
Why? Because it has ceased to belong to 
the nation or to represent the nation, and 
has fallen, for the most part, into the 
hands of a clerical syndicate or ring. 
What is the remedy ? Surely to restore it 
to the nation.. The Act of Uniformity 
must be abolished. The Churches must 
be made free, and teachers of all opinions 
must also be free to find openings in them 
if they can. There must be a large 
infusion of new and vigorous life into the 
Church—and of life which knows more of 
the world than of the cloister, and which 
interprets the wants of man rather than 
the claims of the priest. It can be done; 
and, if done, we should save, for unspeak- 
ably precious uses, this mighty national in- 
stitution—an instrument the possible value 
of which is, and must be, unspeakable. 

“The attempt, on the contrary, to break 
up the Church, or, worse still, to let the 
priests go off with it (a much more prob- 
able result), seems to me to be unutter- 
ably wasteful orinjurious. Then think of 
the process. Every step would take us 
deeper and deeper into a morass of hatred, 
malice and all uncharitableness (and that 
morass is already defiJing our boots) until 
the very words ‘church’ and ‘ religion ’ 
would be hateful to all sober-mindnd men. 
The process of winuing the true national- 
isation of the Church would, on the con- 
trary, be at every step a splendid object- 
lesson in charity, toleration and respect 
for all honest thought: and the end would 
be true freedom and peace.” 

Discussine how to give the Laity power 
in the Church as the best cure for sacer- 
dotal troubles and a better alternative 
than disestablishment, the Church Gazette 
gives an instance of how it actually is done 
at South Merstham, in Surrey, in the 
newly-formed parish of All Saints’ :— 

“ From its outset this Church has been 
self-governing, and has adopted certain 
regulations, which, of course, can only be 
enforced by mutual consent. Were they 
legalised the position would be more stable, 
and less dependent on individual caprice, 

The rules are as follows :— 


1. That a Council be formed of the~Beele- 
siastical District and Congregation to co-operate 
with the Minister in the management and 
control of arrangements in the Church and 
Parish, 


Notr.—tThe following are the chief topics to 
which the foregoing Rule will apply: 

(a) Hours of the Services. 

(6) Arrangements of the Church as a place 

of worship for the benefit of atu Classes. 

(c) Support of religious and charitable 
societies by collections in Church. 

(d) Provision of schools and other beneficent 
institutions. 

(ec) Charitable relief of the needy. 

(f) The employment of District Visitors and 
others for religious objects and generally 
the adaptation of the Church-system to 
the spiritual and social needs of the 
Parishioners, 

2. That the Minister undertakes to change 
nothing in the existing arrangements without 
the consent of the Council. 

3. That any Member of the Council be at 
liberty to propose any plans in connection with 
the above-mentioned arrangements in accord- 
ance with Rule 6. 

4. That no proposal shall take effect which 
shall not have obtained the consent of a two- 
thirds majority of those present at a Council 
meeting. 

5. That the Council do meet monthly or at 
other times at the request of the Minister, 
Wardens, or of any three Members, three days’ 
notice being given in writing to the Convener. 

6. That at least seven days’ notice in writing 
be given to each Member of every meeting, 
general or special, with date and place of meet- 
ing, and the subjects for consideration. 

7. That any Member having any proposal to 
make shall give three days’ notice in writing 
of such proposal to the Convener. 

8. That any Member have power, after the 
notified business of the meeting is concluded, 
to introduce any subject of discussion, but that 
no vote be taken on a discussion so raised. 

9. That the Minister be President, but that 
should he be absent, then one of the Wardens 
shall act as Chairman, and if all threé be 
absent, then the Council shall elect a Chairman. 

10. That the Minister, Wardens, Sidesmen, 
and Conyener be ex-officio Members of the 
Council. 

il. That the Council consist of thirteen 
Members, ingluding the six ex officio Mem- 
bers; that five do form a quorum, and that 
men and women are alike eligible. 

12. That every adult, whether manor woman, 
being a worshipper in All Saints’ Church, be 
entitled to vote at the election of Members of 
the Council. 

13. That the Council be elected annually, 
some time during Eastertide. 

14. That fourteen days’ notice of the day and 
place of election be posted on the Church 
Notice-boards, and be given out during the 
Morning and Hvening Services, and be deemed 
a sufficient notice. 

15. That the general public and the Press be 
admitted to the Council Meetings.” 


Aut Sous’ Cuurcu at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has recently adopted a new con- 
stitution, in which the article on member- 
ship reads as follows :— 

“ Any person over twelve years of age 
may become a member of this church by 
publicly assenting to the following pledge, 
and receiving from the pastor of the 
church the right hand of fellowship. 
The pledge.—Do you take this church to 
be your church, and accept to yourself 
its influence and ministry asa help to 
your religious life? Do you associate 
yourself with this people upon a basis of 
loving fraternity, to the end that all: may 
dwell together in the unity of the spirit 
and the bond of peace, and that each may 
help the other, as much as in him lieth, to 
find the truest way, and walk steadfastly 
therein? Do you pledge to this church, 
in co-operation with all its members, your 
support, your effort, and your faithful 
attendance upon its services, to the end 
that it may worthily represent the cause 
of religion, and be a living power for 


good in this community ? ”’—Article III. 
of New Constitution. 

Tue minister, the Rev. L. W. Sprague, 
preached on October 23 on ‘“ Co-operative 
Character-building,” stating thus the 
great work and purpose of the church. 
If there was any question before about 
the enthusiasm with which the church 
had taken this new step, there could be 
no question when the response to the 
pastor’s sermon was noted. It needs to 
be said that in this new organisation All 
Souls’ Church does not cut itself off from 
allegiance to the Universalist body. It 
simply makes it possible for any one to be 
a member of the local church, and yet to 
give their loyalty to any denomination 
which the individual may prefer. Unit- 
arians will thus be Unitarians, Universalists 
will be Universalists, others as they will; 
but all will be active workers for All 
Souls’ Church and for the kingdom of God. 


A corRRESPONDENT writes: —At the 
Eisteddfod of St. David’s Welsh Church 
(Paddington), held at Queen’s Hall last 
Thursday evening, the first prize for 
literature, given by the Bishop of St. 
David’s, was carried away by a member of 
Dr. Mummery’s congregation (Unitarian) 
at Wood Green. The subject was “ Public 
Worship.” The essays for the competition 
were sent in under assumed names, and 
there was evident surprise when that of 
“Martin Luther,” the successful com- 
petitor, was responded to by one who was 
not long ago stigmatised in the Welsh 
Press as ‘‘an enemy of religion,” “atheist,” 
“infidel,” chiefly owing to his activity in 
connection with the London Welsh Unit- 
arian Movement. Strange that an 
“atheist” should receive a prize for an 
essay on such a subject as “ Public 
Worship,” aud that, too, at the hands of 
a Bishop of the Church of England! 


Tur week’s Obituary includes the 
following: — Lord Henley (born 1825), 
Liberal member for Northampton, 
1859-74.—Mrs. H. R. Haweis (born 1848), 
daughter of the late T. M. Joy, the artist, 
and herself an artist who exhibited in the 
Academy and illustrated her husband’s 
“Music and Morals.” She also wrote 
“The Art of Beauty,” “The Art of 
Decoration,” ‘Beautiful Houses,” and 
other books, and was an earnest social 
worker and advocate of the higher educa- 
tion of women.—Professor G. J. Allman 
(born 1812), formerly Regius Professor of 
Natural Science in the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity —Mr. J. P. Aspinall, Q.C., eldest 
son of the late Clarke Aspinall, Recorder. 
of Liverpool. — Dr. 8. Hollingsworth, 
Principal of Wesley College, Dublin.— 
Rey. Alfred Gurney, until recently Vicar 
of St. Barnabas, Pimlico, author of “‘ The 
Vision of the Hucharist and other Poems,’* 
“Day Dreams,” &c. 


Eprvs’s Cocoa.—GRaATEFUL AND COMFORTING.— 
“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine pro- 
perties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr, Epps has pro- 
vided for our breakfast and supper a delicately 
flavoured beverage which may save ts many heavy 
doctors’ bil's, It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency 
to disease. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and 
a properly nourished frame.”—COivil Service Gazette. 
—Made simply with boiling water or milk.—Sold 
only in packets and pound tins, by Grocers, labelled 
—‘‘James Epps and Co., Ltd, Homopathio 
Chemists, London,” <A ele 
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HENRY MORLEY.* 


Tue pupils of Professor Henry Morley, 
who profited by his teaching of English 
Literature, are numbered by thousands, 
and the readers of his popular editions of 
many English classics, by tens of thou- 
sands, and im neither case is it an imper- 
sonal gratitude which will be stirred anew 
by the recalling of his name; for not only 
into his teaching, but into his editing, 
into the introductions he wrote’ to many 
masterpieces of our literature, as also 


into his own books, he put so much of 


himself, so much of the stimulus of a 
vigorous and noble personality, that those 
who in any way came within the} circle of 
his influence, felt that they were receiving 
gifts out of the heart of a true man, and 
were drawn to him as toa friend. This 
story of his life is, therefore, sure of a 
most cordial welcome. The world may 
say that it is told with too great clabora- 
tion of unimportant personal detail, and 
that a smaller book would have been 
sufficient, and would have commanded 
more attention; but the grateful affection 
of a multitude of friends will not tire in 
turning over these four hundred pages, 
and will not stint the acknowledgment of 
gratitude to Mr. Solly for the way in 
which he has performed his labour of 
love. 

Prefixed to the volume is an admirable 
portrait, beautifully reproduced. The clear 
eyes look straight into yours, with friendly 
understanding, with a penetration that 
hated all shams, and quickly recognised 
and loved whatever was beautiful and 
good. The features are full of determina- 
tion, but receive their dominant tone from 
an overflowing goodness of heart. Though 
he passed the traditional limit of three 
score years and ten, Henry Morley was 
never an old man; his sanguine nature to 
the end was full of hope, ard the 
impression one receives is of a life too 
generously given up to many labours, until 
the eager strength, long over-taxed, at last 
swiftly faded away. 

A native of London where his father 
practised as a medical man, Henry Morley 
was born in September, 1822. He himself 
was trained in medicine, and practised for 
afew years: but he wasa born teacher, and 
before he was thirty had devoted himself 
to school-keeping and to literature. He 
gave up the school which he had founded 
at Liscard, just when it was beginning to 
prosper, to come back to London as a 
working journalist ; but soon returned to 
teaching in addition to his literary labours 
as a College lecturer, and for over thirty 
years gave himself unreservedly to the 
growing claims of those two pursuits. 

The story of the first thirty years of his 
life is told with the help of reminiscences 
written by himself. There is much to be 
learnt from his own experiences at school, 
from what he suffered at various English 
schools, and from two happy years spent 
at the Moravian school at Neuwied, on the 
Rhine. He studied medicine at King’s 


- College, London, and there already showed 


his literary bent. Then follows the 
account of his early experiences as a doctor, 
and the disaster of his partnership with a 
thorough rascalat Madeley,and consequent 


* «<The Life of Henry Morley, LL.D., Professor 
of the English Language and Literature in Univer- 
sity College, London,” By Henry Shaen Solly, 
M.A, Edward Arnold, 123, 6d, 


debts, faced with courage and honourable 
perseverance until every penny was paid. 

From Madeley he went in 1848 to 
Manchester, abandoning medicine as a 
profession, and with indomitable courage 
entered on his career as a_ teacher. 
Spartan simplicity and a happy sense of 
humour helped him through the early 
struggles. The kindness of the Rev. 
William Gaskell of Cross-street Chapel, 
led to his introduction to the Hollands of 
Liscard, near Liverpool, and in the follow- 
ing year he established there a school, 
most unconventional, but successful in 
the truest sense. At Liscard he began to 
write for the Hzaminer and soon for 


Household Words, and_in 1851 was led, by” 


a regular engagement which Dickens 
offered him, to give up his school and go 
up to London to devote himself to 
literature. With all this is blended a 
story to true love, which for nine years 
ran a difficult course, but then in 1852 
entered with his marriage on forty years 
of unbroken happiness. 

Those were years also of astonishing 
activity. Asa journalist he quickly made 
his mark, and also as an author. For 
some years he was sole editor of the 
Examiner, while not only Household 
Words, but also the Quarterly and Edin- 
burgh Reviews and in due time the Nine- 
teenth Century and the Fortnightly received 
contributions from his pen. Of his books, 
“ Palissy the Potter” was published in 
the year of his settlement in Jondon, the 
“Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair” in 
1859, and the first volume of his ‘‘ English 
Writers’ in 1864; while nine years later 
his ‘‘ First Sketch of English Literature” 
appeared, of which over 30,000 copies 
have been issued. These latter works 
show how his true vocation had again 
taken hold of him. In 1857 he became 
a lecturer to evening classes at King’s 
College, and in 1865 was appointed 
Professor of English Language and 
Literature at University College. This 
office he held for twenty-four years, and 
in-his last lecture, when he retired, told in 
the following words of what his aim had 
been :— 

As a young man I had a literary ambition ; 
I thought that I could make a name among the 
minor poets of the day. I may be stupid in 
my estimate of my own powers, but I think so 
still. Soon, however, I asked myself whether 
it would not be of more service to my country- 
people to try and bring others to love the great 
poets of England than to be myself one of the 
small ones. I deliberately and entirely cast 
aside my small ambitions. I resolved—in spite 
of the fact that I did not then see my way 
before me—to become a teacher of literature. 

How well he succeeded in this aim is 
amply recorded in Mr. Solly’s pages. To 
his college lectures he added others, 
especially in co-operation with the Ladies’ 
Educational Association, in the higher 
education of women a forerunner of the 
University Extension movement. For 
many years he lectured at various centres 
throughout the country, and in 1878 
became also professor of English Litera- 
ture at Queen’s College, in Harley-street. 

Among the testimonies from old pupils 
to his powers as a lecturer, one of the 
most striking is by Professor C. H. Moyse, 
of the University of Canada, from which 
we will quote the following sentences :— 

I see now that his mind was largely of the 
Teutonic order. He was neverrhetorical, and 
anything like academic pyrotechnics was to 
him both an impossibility and an abomination. 
Eloquence, even in the popular sense of the 


term, he did not possess. He spoke slowly, 
and sometimes with deliberation that bordered 
on hesitancy; but this was in some measure 
due, no doubt to the requirements of the class- 
room. With that eloquence which is not so 
much heard as felt, he was greatly gifted. 
When, leaving biographical fact, he had to 
disclose the real intent, or, as he was fond of 
calling it, the inner spirit of a book, his words, 
earnestly uttered, seemed to lay bare the very 
impulse of the writer. Warnestness which 
might be defined as massive rather than 
impetuous, lay at-the root of his character, 
and made him so potent an influence on young 
minds. ‘This essentially Teutonic quality of 
massive earnestness stands out to me now as 
one of the most prominent things in Henry 
Morley. f 

The quality of his teaching is also to be 
seen in the five volumes of his “ Library 
of English Literature,’ begun in 1875, 
and in his introductions to the volumes of 
“Morley’s Universal Library,” the issue 
of which Messrs. Routledge began in 1883, 
and also in the volumes of Cassell’s 
“National Library,” begun two years 
later. In this series the introductions to 
the Shakespeare plays are specially 
characteristic. With these should be also 
named the sketch of the literature of the 
Queen’s reign, which forms Vol. 2,000 of 
the Tauchnitz library, published in 1881, 
and the article on English Literature in 
the new edition of “Chambers’ Encyclo- 
peedia.” 

While devoted to his own subject, 
Professor Morley always had the general 
interests of higher education at heart, and 
Mr. Solly gives a most interesting record 
of the eminent services he rendered to 
University College, and to the cause of 
women’s education. During his last years 
in London he was also Principal of Uni- 
versity Hall, proving by his acceptance of 
this officenot only hisundaunted energy and 
enthusiasm for education, but the true un- 
selfishness of his nature. Mr. Solly tells 
with simple directness what this new under- 
taking involved, and of the bitter dis- 
appointment it was to the Principal when, 
in 1889, on the removal of Manchester 
College to Oxford, the Hall was closed 
and passed into the hands of Dr. 
Williams’s Trustees. To this chapter of 
the Life, the Rev. L. P. Jacks contributes 
his testimony as an old student to the true 
success of Professor Morley’s régime at 
the Hall. 

We must not linger over the closing 
years of a life never weary of well-doing, 
but we cannot refrain from adding two 
more extracts, showing the more intimate 
side of Professor Morley’s nature. He 
was brought up a churchman, but his 
wife was a Unitarian, and he was early 
drawn into close sympathy with her 
religious views. He would not use any 
sect name, and preferred to call himself 
simply a Christian. For the greater part 
of his London life he was a member of 
Dr. Sadler’s congregation at Hampstead. 

Writing to his eldest daughter, who 
was at school in Germany, he once 
said :— 

Ryery fresh glimpse of the beauty of the world 
should give us a thought of the lovingkind- 
ness of its Maker that sometimes sends our 
hearts up to Him with a conscious emotion of 
love and worship. Every little effort to do 
right that 7s an effort can be made with just 
one little thought glancing to God for blessing 
on it. God can be thanked in some one minute 
of a happy hour, even while we are in the 
midst of talk and laughter. That is what I 
read in the admonition to ‘‘ pray without ceas- 
ing,” and so we may feel the nearness of God, 
and help ourselves to act from worthy motives, 
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exalt every happiness, or lessen every trouble, | — Go, and do thou likewise” (after the 


while we may be so far from Pharisaism that 
the narrow pietists may think us naughty for 
“never saying our prayers.” You will have so 
much in your new life to help in strengthening 
a little habit of that sort, that it would grow of 
itself, I think. It only comes into my head to 
speak of it because I love all my little house- 
hold very tenderly, and miss anyone, and am 
happiest in remembering that the nearer we 
all keep to God the nearer we are to each 
other. 


And on another oecasion he wrote :— 


T have seen many dying and many dead, and 

terror is one of the last thoughts I should asso- 
ciate with death. Love generally shines out of 
the dying and surrounds the death-bed. From 
the dead face all petty expressions vanish, and 
there comes into it a still natural beauty that 
suggests the innocence of childhood often 
upon the most rugged features. And what 
energy of the soul behind the veil drawn 
between us and it! Death is beautiful and to 
be welcomed in its time, but not by the indo- 
lent as a better bed-time. There is God to be 
loved by active service here and hereafter. In 
His time it is very good to be taken; but mean- 
while we must put all our souls into the day’s 
work here and do our utmost—not that we may 
get a better bargain for the life to come, but 
for the love of God, simply because it is most 
natural that we should do so, as it is. 
That was the spirit in which Henry 
Morley lived and died. Many other beauti- 
ful tokens of it will be found in this 
volume which will be a precious memorial 
to many friends of one worthy to be held 
in grateful memory. 


THE COMMANDMENTS OF JESUS.* 


Dr. Horron’s new book, as its title 
indicates, is ethical rather than doctrinal. 
The author does occasionally—notably, 
when discussing sacramental questions— 
enter the field of polemics, but his 
appearances there, equipped for combat, 
are comparatively rare. And, as if in 
contempt for argumentative victories, 
which imply mere quickness of wit and 
readiness of tongue, he gives an instance, 
in his chapter on “The Secrecy of Re- 
ligious Life,’ of a triumph of an 
apparently vanquished combatant. “It 
is on record,’ he says, “that once 
Lucernatus became involved in a religious 
discussion. His opponent had the best of 
it, and bore him down on all sides, until, 
with a smile, he fell into silence. But it 
was his opponent that was convinced, and 
altered his mind.” With equal felicity 
Dr. Horton might have quoted admirable 
words from the Religio Medici of good old 
Sir Thomas Browne: “ Every man is not 
a fit champion for truth, nor fit to take up 
the gauntlet in the cause of verity ; many 
from ignorance of these maxims, have too 
rashly charged the troops of error, and 
remain trophies unto the enemies of 
truth. A man may be in as just posses- 
sion of truth, as of a city, and yet be 
forced to surrender; ’tis, therefore, far 
better to enjoy her, with peace, than to 
hazard her on a battle.” 

The groundwork of Dr. Horton’s teach- 
ing in this volume is the Sermon on 
the Mount. But he also selects six 
commandments, given outside the sermon, 
and presents his readers with thoughtful 
comment oncach one of them, “as explana- 
tory of, or complementary to, the great 
code’’; and he does so with the distinct 
caution that the list is not exhaustive. 
These six commandments are as follows: 


*“The Commandments of Jesus,” By R. F. 
Horton, D,D, Isbister and Co, 63, 


story of the Good Samaritan), “Make to 
thyself friends of the Mammon of Un- 
righteousness,” “Watch,” “Do this in 
remembrance of Me,” “A new command- 
ment I give unto you, that ye love one 
another,” ‘Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel, baptising.” Conduct, 
rather than dogma, is the keynote of Dr. 
Horton’s book, though, of course, he some- 
times strikes other notes indicative of 
distinctive creed. 

That Dr. Horton should inculcate prac- 
tical religion, and not, at the same time, 
denounce formalism of worship, could 
hardly be expected by readers alive to the 
suggestiveness of his theme, or conversant 
with individual characteristics, likely, in 
his case, to mark its treatment. .The 
“ceremonialism of the older religions,” 
says Dr. Horton, “surged over the 
Christian Church, and appeared to sub- 
merge the new teaching of Jesus. Exter- 
nalism gains power wherever religion 
decays. Every student of the command- 
ments of Jesus must watch the growth of 
Ritualism with alarm.” Much the same 
dread of formalism underlies the remarks 
on Christ’s command, “ Pray”; the author 
speaks of prayer as a spiritual necessity, 
rather than a religious duty. 

In the chapter on the text “Judge 
not,” a happy distinction is made between 
the practice of discriminating and that of 
criminating. It is worth remembering 
that in the same sermon, wherein the 
Christian is forbidden to “judge,” he is 
instructed how to discriminate between 
false and true prophets. 

Inevitably, when dealing with the 
subject of the sacraments Dr. Horton 
becomes controversial. He notes the 
“singular effect produced if one turns 
from the teaching of a _ sacramental 
church to the teaching of Jesus,” and 
lays stress on the fact that the institution 
of the Lord’s Supper is not even men- 
tioned in the Fourth Gospel. Dr. Horton 
handles with considerable ability and 
clearness of reasoning the doctrines of 
Baptismal . Regeneration and 'Transub- 
stantiation. It is refreshing, however, 
after reading—even, perhaps, after enjoy- 
ing—his vigorous attack on the central 
doctrine of the Mass, to come upon such 
words as these :— 


In the imposing ceremonial of Rome, when 
the bell tinkles, and the ministrants fall on 
their knees, and when the sacred wafer is put 
in the Tabernacle, and the chalice is elevated ; 
in the solemn service of Lutheranism, or in 
the chaste compromise of Anglicanism ; in the 
assembly upon the Scotch mountain side, 
when the tables have been fenced, and the 
awed multitudes draw near, to eat and to 
drink ; in the spread table of Independent or 
Baptist, when the minister and the deacons 
convey to the worshipping church the tokens 
of the sacrifice and of the love that makes 
them one ; in the close communion of brethren, 
met, on the Lord’s Day morning, for the 
breaking of bread, and in a hundred different 
forms, this one thought of obedience to Christ’s 
last command draws his Church together in 
one. 


The charitable spirit pervading these 
words is less conspicuous in incidental 
remarks which Dr. Horton makes, when 
considering, in the chapter on ‘“ The 
Golden Rule,” the altruistic sentiment of 
Protestantism. ‘In the painful story of 
the loss of the Bourgogne,” he says, “ the 
passengers, who were Italian Catholics, and 
the crew, who were French Catholics, ex- 
hibited fear, and the selfishness of fear,” 


Here, surely, Dr. Horton speaks purely as _ 


a partisan. It was not the fact of nominal 
subscription to the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, but rather the fact of practical irre- 
ligion, which induced the craven-hearted 
selfishness of passengers and crew. The 
sad conviction that the Roman Church 
holds grave error may co-exist with the 
reassuring belief that she also holds 
glorious truths; and that saintly and 
beautiful lives have drawn from her their 
loftiest aspirations and their truest 
courage. Those of her children who have 
the hearing ear and the willing mind may 
still be stirred by her to deeds of self- 
sacrifice—may still learn the binding 
nature of her Lord’s charge: ‘“‘ Whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye also to them.” 

Any religious system, of course, which 
represents God as unlovable, and then 
bids its adherents love Him, attempts the 
impossible, and to this truth Dr. Horton 
calls attention, while inculeating the love 
of God. The author’s teaching, whether 
controversial or simply didactic, is always 
marked by ability, thought, and scholar- 
ship, and should prove helpful to many 
searchers in that vast mine of treasure— 
the commandments of the great founder 
of Christianity. Dr. Horton, in his pre- 
face, acknowledges his indebtedness, while 
studying “these benign and searching 
regulations of life,” to “writers engaged 
in the same task—Count Tolstoi, Dr. A. B. 
Bruce, Mr. Latham, the President of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and Canon 
Gore.” ANNETTE CALTHROP. 


ee 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Chapel Folk. By Mary Hartier. (James 
Clarkeand Co. 38s.6d.) A-simple, whole- 
some story. A breath of fresh country 
air. A Devonshire village early in this 
century. In spite of the title, no word of 
theology, but plenty of human nature 
pictured with insight and touches of 
delightful humour. A good book to give 
to elder girls; but all will read it with 
pleasure, for there is strength in its 


simplicity. 
Where Wild Birds Sing. By James E. 
Whiting. (Mayle, London. 2s. net.) 


This is a volume of pleasant reading for 
lovers of Nature. It records a naturalist’s 
observations made from month to month, 
through the year, each month having a 
single chapter devoted to it. There is 
nothing recondite in the book, but for 
many readers it will be all the better on 
that account. Many adweller in the town 
remains unaware even of some of the more 
obvious changes which the woods and 
fields show in every season. Even if he 
knows about them, he easily forgets them. 


With these chapters at hand the most 


busy person can keep himself in touch 
with Nature. There are glimpses of the 
most various phases of the beauty and life 
of the outdoor world. The language is 
simple without being bald. It flows on 
easily and picturesquely, and always con- 
veys the impression that the writer loves 
what he describes. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
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[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents.. LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender. | 


—$~$4——— 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Sir,—I have no intention of entering 
into a controversy with Mr. Perry in your 
columns, but I trust you will be able to 
find space for a line or two in reference to 
his letter. 

LT agree with him that mud throwing is 
a distinctly unpleasant and somewhat 
dirty occupation. Certainly a Christian 
minister without much ingenuity might 
find a more profitable way of spending 
his time. 

Jf I understand the phrase as used it 
is that your correspondent wrote what he 
knew to be untrue with the intention of 

doing damage. That comes very near, it 
seems to me, to the other fellow throwing 
mud back. 

But I don’t believe that Mr. Perry 
seriously intended to convey such an 
impression ; and I beg him to believe that 
I would far rather do a service than an 
injury to the congregation of which he 
has always been so energetic a member. 

The inference your readers will naturally 
draw from his letter is that the Wolver- 
hampton congregation though small and 
struggling is strong, happy, united, 
earnest. If that be so, I feel very sure 
that they may reasonably look for generous 
aid in their difficulties, and no one will be 
more ready with sympathy and all the 
help he can give than 

: Appison A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Birmingham, November 28, 


—_——0o——_— 


THE UNIVERSAL FATHERHOOD 
OF GOD. 


Sir,—When Sir Philip Mansfield said 
the other day that everyone accepted a 
belief in the Fatherhood of God, and the 
brotherhood of man, and that there they 
had something in common with every 
other church, he gave utterance to what 
seems to be a prevalent impression. It 
would be delightful if it were so, but I 
fear the facts are against it. A short time 
ago a sermon by Mr. Spurgeon was sent 
tome. Its title is—‘‘ Universal Father- 
hood a Lie.” In that sermon we are told 
that “the axe must be laid to the root of 
that deadly upas-tree of universal father- 
hood.” That means a great deal more 
than the late Mr. Spurgeon’s personal 
opinion; but let us turn to the utterance 
of another man, of one who speaks to the 
cultured audience that gathers in Mans- 
field College Chapel, Oxford.. From the 
report of a sermon delivered there by the 
Rev. John Thomas we may learn that— 
“there is danger in applying such a term 
to the hardened, the impenitent, the per- 
verse. Jesus Christ did not tell them that 
God was their Father, but rather that He 
was not their Father.” So according to 
this the naughty, tiresome children, the 
prodigals who go to the far country, are 
not children of the Father in heaven. 
This is another expression of Spurgeon’s 
blunt Gospel, if it be a Gospel, that only 
the converted are God’s children. 

Wheu we hear this teaching on the one 


hand, and on the other the doctrine that 
children are made children of God by 
baptism, is it not assuming rather too much 
to suppose that all other Churches are at 
one with us in their great principles of the 
Fatherhood of God, and the brotherhood 
of man ? Curment KE. Pre. 
Holmwood, Newport, LW. 


—- --_ +e 9 


DIFFUSION OF OUR LITERATURE. 


Srr,—At the successful meetings of the 
B.and F.U.A. at Bolton last week there was 
one feature I missed. As Mr. Bowie told 
us in the Albert Hall, there is no mistake 
about it, our literature is being asked for 
and eagerly read by people belonging to 
the orthodox Churches. 

That is my own experience. Iam being 
constantly asked for, and gladly lend, 
books from my own small library. 

I think if a table covered with books 
published by the Association had been 
laid out in the entrance or one of the 
corridors of the hall, supposing permission 
for such a thing had been sanctioned, 
cheap editions of such books as Mr, Arm- 
strong’s “Godand the Soul” would have had 
a good sale. People will buy on the spot 
where they do not care to write a letter 
and enclose stamps to Essex Hall. 

Noy. 28. W. Mason. 


———_ 2 e9—————: 


THE PLEA FOR A MANUAL. 


Str,—If I mistake not, the letter of 
Mr. Vizard, which you published in your 
issue of November 19, gives expression to 
the views held by many Unitarians. What 
worthier task could be undertaken by 
those best qualified for it than that of 
placing every one of our churches and 
homes in a position to make use of collec- 
tions of prayers embodying the grandest 
recorded devotional utterances of all time 
—utterances never before gathered to- 
gether, and for this special purpose, 
therefore, hitherto useless ? 

The prayers given forth in our churches 
should be framed in the sublimest lan- 
cuage our English tongue can supply. We 
should have a hterature of prayer furnish- 
ing familiar household words from all the 
sources available to us; a literature which 
would enrich and beautify the “service” 
of many of our places of worship, would 
become as familiar in the remote country 
chapel as in the great town, and would 
bring into many homes a text-book of 
devotion which would facilitate that 
family worship of which many of us well 
know the value. 

It is no disparagement of our ministers 
to maintain that our public worship would 
be improved by the use ofa book of common 
prayer. Their words, once spoken, do not 
remain in the memory, do not nourish 
life like those which, taken from a per- 
manent store of noble utterances and 
repeated week by week—or day by day— 
become, from long familiarity, a natural 
vehicle for one’s thoughts, ready for use 
when need arises. 

I cannot help feeling that our places of 
worship are sometimes frequented for the 
sake rather of the minister than of the 
service. With us to a great extent the 
minister makes the service, and especially 
is this so when the only prayers of the 
congregation are his own composition. In 
the sermon it is the minister himself we 
wish to hear, but it seems to me to be of 


the essence of a real “ divine service” that, 
during its continuance, he should be as 
nearly impersonal as possible; that for 
the most part it should be the thoughts, 
not so much of the man in the pulpit 
alone, as of all those who have contri- 
buted to help mankind to realise its rela~ 
tion to God, that we should enlist to guide 
and give utterance to prayer in our 
assemblies. 

The step which Mr. Vizard suggests 
would, Iam confident, be welcomed by a 
large number of us. J". Grunpy, 

22, Willoughby-road, 

Hampstead, Nov. 20. 


——___—+-$ & ¢—_—_—__ 


IS POVERTY A NECESSITY ? 


Str,—May I raise this question in your 
columns? It is suggested by the follow- 
ing sentence: “ Poverty is here not by oar 
consent ; itis here providentially, here for 
the world’s good ; and we shall not circum- 
vent the Almighty by any of our brilliant 
schemes.” These wonderful words. are 
taken from an article in your last issue, 
headed “The Problem of Poverty,” by the 
Rev. William T. Phelan. 

Of course, I do not know on what 
premises the writer bases his conclusion, or 
from which facts he draws his assurance; 
for these are not given in your two-column 
extract. (It is to be hoped that they, as 
well as the causes of poverty, are’clearly 
stated in the original.) Butit does appear 
on the surface, I think, that the author 
assumes the necessity for, and beneficent 
influence of, poverty. 

Is such a view general, do you think ? 
Of course, I need not point out that the 
mere fact of poverty being in existence is 
no proof of it being “ here not by our con- 
sent.” Because the traffic in drink, the 
trade in slaves, slumdom, or the theory 
and practice of basing human necessities 
ou financial possession, and hundreds of 
preventable causes of misery are here 
with and by our cousent; that is, with 
the general consent of the countries in 
which they are legalised, encouraged and 
practised for financial profit. I think it 
also clear that though it were indisputably 
established that ‘‘ poverty is here not by 
our consent,’ no reason could be based on 
such a premise for supposing poverty 
therefore part of the unchanging plan of 
an Infinite Benefactor; because many 
things which were are now no more, 
although they once were “here not by 
our consent” ; and we have still with us 
tyranny and other vile forms of vice “ not 
by our consent,” which we hope to get rid 
of as the world grows wiser. At least, I 
see no reason why these or poverty should 
be dignified by the names of providential 
blessings or everlasting benefactors. But 
perhaps some of your readers may; and 
if the view of the Rev. William T. Phelan 
be one generally held, then some of us 
may learn something by having this 
question discussed. T. P. Gorpon. 


12, Shaw’s-square, Edinburgh. 


[In judging of Mr. Phelan’s mein ng 
the whole context of the quoted pissage 
should be considered, and especially the 
sentence, “ Probably half the most pitiable 
poverty we have to encounter aad relieve 
has its source in ignorance and incapacity, 
coupled with vice.” To show how these 
are to be counteracted we.take to have 
been the purpose of the preacher’s argus 
ment.—Ep. INQ. | 
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JOHN FREDBRICK SMITH. 


One who worked so quietly and un- 
obtrusively in the cause of liberal religious 
thought in England that few know what 
that movement owes to him, has passed 
away from among us. Readers of 
Tur Inquirer may rightly claim some 
short account of his life and character, 
even though he himself would doubtless 
have asked rather for silence and been 
content to live only in the thoughts and 
affections of those who knew him. 

John Frederick Smith was born at Great 
Granston, in Huntingdonshire, on October 
28, 1839. His father was a farmer, and 
his mother was a daughter of the Rev. 
Samuel Peters, well known as one of the 
more liberal Baptist ministers of his day. 
This parentage and his early surround- 
ings explain the knowledge and love of 


simple country life, which sometimes 
surprised those who only knew him 
as a scholar, and also the gradual 


and natural steps by which he reached 
a freer theological position than that 
which was offered by the Baptist churches. 
He was intended at first for business, and 
was actually apprenticed to a tradesman 
in Huntingdon, but his desire to enter the 
ministry proved so strong that all obstacles 
were overcome, and he entered Regent’s 
Park College at about seventeen years of 
age. 

After leaving college he proceeded to 
Gottingen, where he came under the 
influence of Wwald, whose fame as a 
Biblical scholar, long established in 
Germany, was then beginning to spread 
into England. On his return to England 
he entered the ministry at Broughton, 
in Hampshire; and here it was that he 
met Miss Sophia Bompas, whom he 
married in 1866, and who now survives 
him with her three sons and two daughters. 
The pastorate at Broughton was succeeded 
by a short pastorate of the Baptist Church 
in Hull; a period of disappointment and 
trial—failure on the part of the con- 
gregation to make good the promises they 
had held out—mingled with charges 
of “ heresy’ against the minister. Resign- 
ing his pastorate, he went again to 
Gottingen to renew his German and 
theological studies, and to secure for 
himself a period of rest and calm, in 
which to make clear and sure his own 
position, and decide upon his future 
course. 

In 1869 the Rev. BR. B. Drummond 
having taken a special Hibbert Fellow- 
ship, Mr. Smith was invited to oceupy the 
pulpit of St. Mark’s Chapel, Edinburgh, 
during the twelve months of his absence. 
This was followed by an invitation to the 
ministry of the Hlder Yard Chapel, 
Chesterfield, where he remained till 1880. 
On account of his health he was then 
compelled to relinquish the regular duties 
of the ministry for a time, and lived three 
years in Jena, occupying himself in 
literary work. He subsequently occupied 
the pulpit at Mansfield and at Clifton, but 
failing health at last compelled him to 
relinquish the ministry, and after residing 
for a shert time in London he retired in 
1896 to Royston, in Hertfordshire, where 
he died on the 22nd of November, 1898. 

Tn his final decision after his troubled 
ministry in Hull, and the subsequent 
period of calm inquiry and consideration 
in Jena, to leave the Baptist Church and 


join the old Presbyterian group of con- 
gregations now commonly known as Unit- 
arian, Mr. Smith was no mere convert 
from one dogma to another. The difference 
in principle us to church life and member- 
ship, the relation of religion to theology, 
and the true meaning of religious liberty, 
was as clear to him as to those who were 
free born; and our churches had no 
stauncher supporter of their true freedom, 
and no more faithful minister of their 
spiritual life. He had indeed purchased 
his freedom with a great price, for his 
college education, in the first instance, and 
his early studies in Germany were only 
to be had at the cost of frugality and 
self-denial which doubtless permanently 
injured his health, and lay at the root of 
much later suffering born with marvellous 
patience. The course of thought and 
experience through which he had passed 
left him with a firm foundation of 
religious faith ; so that, as one of his 
former hearers at Chesterfield says, ‘‘ His 
deep devoutness and faith did not lean on 
a mere framework of foregone conclusions, 
but were associated with keen and un- 
fettered thought, stimulated such thought 
and received from it in turn added depth 
and vitality.” ‘These conditions enabled 
him to bring home to his hearers with 
special power some of the spiritual 
influence and meaning of orthodox dogmas 
not accepted in their popular form by 
either him or his hearers, and thus to 
give a sense of being in communion with 
the Church throughout the world, and of 
sharing fruitfully in the great religious 
inheritance of the past.” His high intel- 
lectual culture aud extreme simplicity of 
life and character gave him a comprehen- 
sive sympathy which embraced all sorts 
and conditions of men, and enabled him 
to be the personal friend of each while he 
brought the world in which he moved “ to 
sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded 
not.” 

The fullest and strongest years of Mr. 
Smith’s ministry were those spent at 
Chesterfield. Here he not only dis- 
charged the ordinary duties of the 
preacher and pastor with a power and 
fidelity, the memory of which is still 
cherished in the Hlder Yard congregation, 
but was also active in social, political, and 
educational movements in the town. In 
his later ministry at Clifton such public 
work lay beyond his strength and the 
possibilities of his uncertain health; but 
his fine insight and deep religious feeling 
met with that appreciation on the part of 
his hearers, which found its sure return in 
the enrichment of their own spiritual life. 

Even his complete retirement from 
the active ministry was far from being a 
surrender of his work. To the last, in 
spite of serious interruptions and constant 
difficulty in accomplishing the tasks he 
had set himself, he continued to keep in 
close touch with the religious literature 
and thought of the day and to pursue his 
own Biblical studies, and to communicate 
the results through various channels. 
From the year 1874 till within the last few 
weeks of his life he was a regular 
contributor to the pages of the Manchester 
Guardian, writing not only on theological 
and scriptural criticism, but also upon 
German political and social movements. 
Of these latter he had an intimate know- 
ledge, and he wrote upon them with a 
freedom and veracity of utterance which 
was not without its dangers during his 
residence in Germany. {In addition to this 


he was seldom without some literary work 
on hand. We owe to him the translation 
of. Ewald’s “ Prophets” and the later 
volumes of his “ History of Israel,” and 
Pfleiderer’s “Hibbert Lectures”; the 
editing of the late Charles Beard’s 
“Martin Luther,’ and the valuable 
article on Unitarianism in the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica”; also many excellent 
articles in the Theological Review—notably 
the series on Franck, Herder, Lessing, 
Goethe, and Lang—subsequently pub- 
lished in a little volume under the title, 
“ Studies in Religion under German 
Masters.” F. H. J. 

A member of the Clifton congregation 
also writes of Mr. Smith :—‘ Those who 
heard his occasional sermons to children 
will not soon forget the perfect simplicity 
and the loving tact which characterised 
them, nor how the lesson, whether enforced 
by some picturesque legend from an early 
father, or an incident from modern 
biography, was never strained, but 
appealed by its innate truthfulness and 
beauty to oldand young alike. Asa preo- ~ 
found student of German theological 
thought, Mr, Smith ranked high, not only — 
among Hnelish, but among Huropean 
scholars, while his wide knowledge of the 
best Hngiish literature made his com- 
panionship delightful to his friends, to 
whom his gentle, unassuming, and sympa- 
thetic spirit greatly endeared him,” 

Se 


MRS. FERMOR. 


An old pupil of Mrs. Fermor’s, when 
she was Miss Emily Bryant, at The Briars, 
Maidstone, sends us. the following remi- 
niscence. of thirty years ago :—“ Miss 
Bryaut then kept a school for little boys, 
and there are many Unitarians of more or 
less prominence now who owe a deep debt 
of gratitude to the deceased lady for the 
excellent grounding she gave them in 
their early training. She wasa most care- 
ful teacher,her discipline, though never 
harsh, was effective, and she possessed the 
rare gift of making boys never forget the 
lessons she taught. As little boys at 
school, instinctively we looked up'to her; 
but it is only in after life that we realise 
her gentle forbearance, her great patience, 
and her modest estimation of herself. In 
her young days the higher education of 
women was only just beginning to be 
recognised, but her good uncle, the Rey. 
Wilham Stevens, then minister of Harl- 
street Chapel, Maidstone, who adopted 
and educated her, gave her all the 
advantages that then existed, and she 
passed with credit the examination of the 
College of Preceptors. After his death she 
was, therefore, able to take up the work of 
education, and the memory of her and of 
her aunt, Mrs. Stevens, who attended so 
well to the comforts of the little scholars, 
will be ajoy tomany”. Mrs. Fermor, as we 
announced last week, passed away on 
November 20, aged seventy-two. 


TO A TIRED MOTHER. 
A uittie elbow leans upon your knee, 
Your tired knee that has so much to bear, 
A child’s dear eyes are looking lovingly 
From underneath a thatch of tangled 
hair: 
Perhaps you do not heed the velvet touch 
Of warm moist fingers folding yours so 
tight, 
You do not prize this blessing overmuch 
You almost are too tired to pray to-night. 


a 
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But it is blessedness! A year ago 

I did not see it as I do to-day, 

We are too dull and thankless, and too 
slow 

To catch the sunshine till it slips away ; 

And now it seems surpassing strange to 
me 

That while I wore the badge of mother- 
hood, 

I did not kiss more oft and tenderly 

The little child that brought me only 
good. 


And if some night when you sit down to 
rest 

And miss the elbow from your tired knee 

The restless curly head from off your 
breast, 

The lisping tongue that chattered con- 
stantly ; 

If from your own the dimpled hands had 
slipped 

And ne’er would nestle in your palm 


again, 
Tf the white feet into the grave had 
-._tripped— 
I could not blame you for your heart-ache 
then. 


I wonder so that mothers ever fret 

At little children clinging to their gown ; 

Or that the footprints when the days are 
wet : 

Are ever black enough to make them 
frown. 

If I could find a little muddy boot, 

Or cap or jacket on my chamber floor, 

If I could kiss a rosy restless foot 

And hear it patter in my home once 
more, 


If I could mend a broken cart to-day, 

To-morrow make a kite to reach the sky, 

There is no woman in God’s world could 
say 

She was more blissfully content than I. 


But oh, the dainty pillow next my own 


Is never rumpled by a shining head ; 

My singing birdling from its nest is flown, 

The little child I used to kiss is dead. 
ANon, 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


—+o— 


Hueu sat with his lesson books open 
before him. He was very quiet, but 
presently bang! bang! was heard as he 
shut them up, and “I shan’t! I wont!” 
was muttered between his teeth. 

“ What’s all that about, old boy ?” said 
his father. 

“JT didn’t know your were there, 
father.” 

“Well, what’s the matter?” asked he. 

Hugh’s face was very red. “Old 
Smee’s a bully, that’s all, father.” 

“That is a nice way to speak of your, 
schoolmaster, and a fine scholar and a 
gentleman. What do you mean, Hugh ? 
How has he offended you ? ” 

“He said I didn’t know my lesson 
yesterday, nor again to-day: he has set 
me to learn it, twice over.” 

“ And did you know it ?” 

“ No, of course I didn’t; I didn’t learn 
it.” 

“ And why didn’t you?” 

“« Because I didn’t choose; and I’m not 
going to learn it.” 

“What do you go to school for, Hugh?” 

“To learn,” said Hugh, 

“To learn what?” 

“Oh, some things,” said Hugh. 

“Who settles what you are to learn?” 

« Well—you, father, and Mr, Smee.” 


“ And when I sent you to school did I 
say you were to ‘choose’ what you learn ? 
or did Mr. Smee say so?” 

“No,” said Hugh, thoughtfully: but 
then he added, “but this was only out of 
spite.” 

“ There you are wrong, Hugh, and you 
know it as wellas Ido. You know quite 
well that it was because it was your lesson, 
necessary and right for you to learn: and 
also because you must obey your master 
in whose charge you are.” 

“But I don’t want to obey: it is for 
girls and little chaps to obey, and when 
one gets big one can do as one likes.” 

His father laughed. “ Where did you 
learn that clever lesson, Hugh?” 

“All the boys say so, father.” 

“Then it is ‘all the boys’ that you 
obey, is it?” 

“No, not obey ; but they laugh at you, 
if you are obedient when you are big.” 

“ But I send you to school to do what 
your master tells you, not the boys. In 
disobeying him you disobey me also.” 

“T didn’t mean to do that, father,” 
said Hugh penitently. 

“T know you did not, my boy: but lads 
like you cannot judge what is best for you, 
and must trust to your elders even when 
you don’t like what they tell you.” 

“But Iam getting big, father, and big 
people needn’t obey; they choose for 
themselves.” 

“What do you say of the Guards, 
Hugh? They are the biggest fellows I 
know; how would it be if they didn’t 
obey? Suppose they ‘ chose’ to walk all 
out of time; to play their band all out of 
time, or different tunes; to run or walk as 
each man chose; not all to advance when 
ordered ; to fire just as they hked. What 
sort of an army should we have then?” 

“ But they are soldiers : of course they 
obey.” 

“Then they have grown to manhood, 
and are as ‘big’ as you could wish, yet 
they not only obey but would scorn to do 
anything else.” 

“Oh yes, I will obey when I am a 
soldier.” 

“ OF course you will, and I hope make 
as good a soldier as the best of them. 
But, Hugh, we ave all soldiers now, with 
our battles to fight. But our battles must 
not be with our schoolmasters and parents. 
If we do not learn to obey now, promptly, 
cheerfully, and without question, it will 
not come easily all at once. If you want 
to be a good rower or racer or climber you 
must practise or ‘train,’ else when you 
want most to do well your muscles won’t 
be under your control, nor strong and 
supple. These things do not come all at 
once. In all we do we need training. You 
have heard the story of the training ship 
that caught fire, and how though it was 
full of boys, little and big, every one of 
them obeyed orders so perfectly, however 
terrified by the raging flames around them, 
that every boy was saved? No crowd- 
ing, no selfishness ; not a boy stirred from 
his place. There was the result of daily 
training in prompt obedience.” 

“But father, what are you to do if 
fellows laugh at you and call you Molly, 
and say you’re afraid if you obey?” 

“Tt seems that that is true and that 
you are afraid to obey; but afraid of 
what? Why of the boys again, not the 
masters. You should be strong enough 
to resist such silly taunts, and lead the 
army of obedience instead of the mob of 
disorder, Every good and strong boy 


would respect vou a hundred times more; 


-and the weak ones might be helped to be 


stronger. Do you think any boy would 
laugh or scoff at the obedience of those 
boys on the burning ship?” 
Hugh sighed. “You don’t know how 
hard it is when you are laughed and 
sneered at.” 
“Don’t I? Thad plenty of it when I 
was a boy, and men have plenty of it too. 
But men can’t do as they choose, either; 
if they have any conscience or love for 
others they too are obliged to obey; a 
man must work, and work honestly, 
whether he is laughed at or-whether he 
wishes it or not, or he brings ruin and 
misery into his home; he must be tem- 
perate, or what becomes of his wife 
and children? If he disobeys these clear 
rules in comes the law and the police to 
make him obey. As long as he lives a 
good life and obeys God’s laws he is let 
alone; but if he does not, man’s law 
steps in to enforce obedience. Our lives 
must be governed all through by 
obedience, from babyhood to death; and 
as a baby learns to walk, we must practise 
obedience.” 
“T think I understand, father.” 
“ And as for being laughed at, no brave 
girl or boy should really care a rap for it. 
It is not pleasant to be laughed at, but 
there it ends: and the laughing and 
teasing will end too if we show that 
we can do what we think right in spite of 
it. In the train as I came home, two 
boys whose football game had been 
stopped by rain were talking: one said, 
“We'll go next Saturday.” The other 
said, ‘“ Perhaps we shan’t be allowed.” 
The first said, “Oh, who cares? I'd go, 
all the same.” ‘I shouldn’t,” said the 
other, and a silence fell. 
Hugh’s father took down a book from 
the book-case, and opened it; and saying 
“Took here, Hugh,’ showed him this 
poem by Caswall :— 
Why should we vex our foolish minds 
So much from day to day 

With what an idle world concerning us 
May think or say ? 

Do we not know there sits a Judge, 
Before whose searching eyes 

Our inmost hidden being cleft in twain 
And open lies ? 

O my omniscient Lord and God! 
Enough, enough for me, 

That Thou the evil in me and the good 
Dost wholly see. : 

Let others in their fancies think of me, 
Or say whate’er they will; 

Such as I am before Thy judgment seat, 
So am I still. 

Praise they my good beyond desert, 
And all my bad ignore ; 

That am I which in Thy pure sight I am, 
No less, no more ! 

Deery they all my good, and blame 
My evil in excess ; 

That am I which in Thy pure sight I am, 
No more—no less ! 

When Hugh had read it he sat very 
quiet for a long time, and no more was 
gaid. ‘Then he slipped Caswall’s poems, 
open, under his lesson book, and worked 
on steadily. 

Next day when he came home he had a 
quiet and sunny face. 

« How were the lessons, Hugh?” said 
his father. 

« All right, father ; Mr. Smee said he 
was quite satisfied.” 

His father laid his hand on Hugh’s 
shoulder, and they understood cne 
another, GertRupE MartIneav. 
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DIVINE REVELATION. 


Tue report which we published last 
week of the Autumnal Meetings of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation opened with a short summary 
of the sermon preached by the Rev. 
H. Enrretp Dowson at the afternoon 
service. The sermon must not be 
judged by so imperfect a report, but 
while its main purpose is quite clear— 
to affirm the true basis of religious 
faith and the right spirit of fellowship 
in religious work and worship—there 
are sentences in our report, dealing 
with the nature of revelation, which as 
they stand seem to us calculated to 
leave an unfortunate impression. 

The sermon opened with a contrast 
between the position of the early 
advocates of Unitarianism in this 
country and their successors in the 
latter half of the present century. 
Formerly Unitarians and Trinitarians 
were agreed in the acceptance of a 
special supernatural revelation guaran- 
teed by infallible Scriptures; the 
difference arose in their interpretation 
of the Scriptures, and it was largely a 
controversy as to what certain texts 
really meant. But now the Scriptures 
are regarded in an altogether different 
light. They are no longer accepted as 
an infallible oracle, but as the most 
precious historical records, to be judged 
as other ancient literature is judged. 
The authority of the Bible does not 
guarantee the truth of everything it is 
found to contain, but the truth it is 
found to contain gives whatever autho- 
rity it rightly exercises over our reli- 
gious life. The final appeal, therefore, 
must not be to any written testimony, 
but to the inward witness of the Spirit 
to whatever is true and right and good. 
We believe in Gop, as Mr. Dowson 


said, “not because of the record of 
some guaranteed oracle, but as the 
result of the soul’s own communion 
with the Eternal Spirit.” That was 
the basis of the faith which was in 
Curist—a faith which “ effectually 
drew the child into living contact with 
the Eternal Father.” And our religion 
must be grounded on a like experience, 
in the reality of our own spiritual life. 

Thus Mr. Dowson marked the radical 
difference of the modern Unitarian’s 
conception of revelation from that of 
his predecessors, and also from that of 
fellow Christians of the present day, 
‘who still hold by the ancient theory 
of supernatural revelation.” This, no 
doubt, is a true distinction, though we 


| may say in passing that there are many 


others besides Unitarians, in fact the 
great majority of thoughtful Christian 
people, who have very largely modified 
their views of the nature of Divine 
revelation, and would by no means be 
prepared to accept what seems to us 
now the old mechanical view of in- 
spiration. It is not on the letter of 
the Scripture, accepted without ques- 
tion as infallible, that the modern in- 
terpreters of orthodox doctrine base 
their plea, but on the facts of history 
and of the spiritual life of to-day ; and 
our controversy with them, in the 
interest of ultimate truth, must be as 
to what is the right interpretation of 
those facts. 

But our special purpose in this 
article is to guard against possible 
misunderstanding of our attitude 
towards the Divine revelation given to 
the world in Curist. Our report of 
Mr. Dowson’s sermon contains the 
following sentences, referring to the 
changed position of Unitarians in re- 
ference to this matter :— 

They had now no belief that a special 
intervention had been made; there had 
been, they believed, -no breaks in the 
uniform divine order; God had not come 
to the earth, for He had always been 
there... .. They had given up the theory 
of the special character of Christianity as 
a divinely guaranteed system of truth. It 
was to them as “natural” a phenomenon 
as any other in the history of the religions 
of the world. It was part of the divine 
order; not the outcome of a special pro- 
vidence. This being so, it was evident 
that questions of ‘“ texts” had no longer 
the importance for them that once they 
had. The question of the Divine Mes- 
senger lapsed when the idea.of the Divine 
message was abandoned. 


So far as these sentences refer to the 
abandonment of the old idea of special 
supernatural intervention as the Divine 
method of revelation, they command 
our assent; but we are bound to say 
that the impression they leave upon 
our mind, as though there were no 
special Divine purpose in Curist and 
Christianity, seems to us most un- 
fortunate, and indeed we cannot think 
that such was the preacher’s real 
meaning. What Mr. Dowson after- 
wards said of the vast beneficence, 
which ‘‘ streamed forth upon the world 
through Cunisr and those whom he 


had inspired and taught,” sets the 
matter, to our mind, in a far truer 
light. ; 

While we fully admit that Chris- 
tianity is to be judged as any other 
religious movement in the world, and 
that it is ‘‘ natural,’ as part of the 
Divine order of the providence of Gop 
in history, natural as all unfolding of 
spiritual life is natural, that does not 
seem to us in the least to make an end 
of the question of a Divine message, or 
of the messenger or messengers through 
whom it may have been given to the 
world. What is altered is our con- 
ception of the manner in which the 
message is delivered. We no longer 
believe that Gop came specially to the 
earth, because, as Mr. Dowson says, 
He was already there. But whenever 
a human soul is stirred to a deeper 
sense of the Divine presence, and is 
drawn into closer communion with the. 
heavenly Farusr, there is what we 
take to be a special revelation, a fresh 
act of personal intercourse, for as we 
believe in the living Gop, we must 
acknowledge that there is here not only 
a human response but a Divine act, in 
fulfilment of our Farumr’s unchang- 
ing purpose of good. 

We cannot fathom all the mystery 
of personal spiritual life ; but that Gop 
is present with us, and in human 
history does “‘ fulfil Himself in many 
ways,” is to us a fundamental truth 
of the religious life. And if it is so 
with ourselves then must be most 
clearly recognised the Divine presence 
and the fulfilment of the Divine 
purpose in the purest and loftiest of 
human lives, and in that beneficent 
influence which it exercises in the 
world. We do not accept Curist or 
any measure of Christian truth because 
of some external “‘ miraculous” accredit- 
ing of his authority, but because there 
is that within us which answers to the 
appeal of his humanity, and in his 
companionship opens to us a clearer 
vision of the truth of Gop. Therefore 
we thankfully accept the Divine revela- 
tion given to us in him, in his friend- 
ship and leadership, and in the pro- 
gressive life of Christian manhood, 
which by the grace of Gop received its 
first impulse, and finds its constant 
inspiration, in companionship with 
him. 

The only revelation of Gop that can 
touch our lives is present revelation ; 
but our Farner speaks to us by the 
inward witness to what is truer and 
nobler than ourselves in other souls, 
and thus leads us on to more perfect 
life in the great fellowship of the 
children of Gov. 


“ Brerrur far it is to speak 
One simple word which now and then 
Shall waken their free nature in the weak 
And friendless sons of men; 

To write some earnest verse or line, 
Which, seeking not the praise of art, 
Shall make a clearer faith and manhood 

shine 
In the untutored heart.”—J, R. Lowell. 
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ADVENT ARMOUR. 


Arm, warrior, rise and arm! upon thy 
heart 
Fasten the shining breastplate, fix the 
shield, 
Lift thy bright sword, and stand, and fill 
thy part; 
The Advent trumpet rings thee to the 
field, 


Fear not the roaring menace of the foe, 
The fiery darts that rain, the night that 
lowers, 
In argent dayshine mailed thou can’st 
o’erthrow 
Legions of principalities and powers. 


Faith is the girdled charm against thy 
breast, 
_ And Love its outer face that casts the 
gleam, 
Above thy brows the plume of Hope doth 
rest, 
Thou dream’st of triumph and thou 
hast thy dream. 


For lo! where most the flame of battle 
burns 
And where the broken onset fails from 
thee, 
He who hath given thee all thy arms 
returns 
To be the Victor in thy victory. 
: AMBROSE BENNETT. 


THE PULPIT. 


ave 
SHOW US THE FATHER. 
BY THE REV. JOHN BYLES.* 
“ Show us the Father.”—John xiv. 8. 


THERE is no condition more sad or 
pitiful than that of orphanhood. No one 
of us, probably, is there, whose heart has 
not been stirred by the sight of some little 
family bereft of father, or of mother, or of 
both. Who, then, can measure the pity 
and the misery of the great family of man 
if it should appear that there was no 
Being who thought for it, cared for it, 
who was ever working for its welfare—no 
Being to whom the members of that family 
could look up and say “Our Father.” 
Around us are forces the greatness of 
which we cannot measure—forces which, 
when they put forth their strength, we 
are altogether unable to resist; forces in 
the presence of which we are pigmies 
infinitely smaller than those which 
Gulliver found on his fabled island of 
Inliput. Behind us is a boundless Sea of 
Being from out of whose unshored 
immensity are ever coming causes and 
influences which affect all of our lives. In 
front of us is an Ocean, not less vast, on 
whose boundless waters we must all of us 
one day embark. What more pitiful, then, 
than to stand in the midst of this great 
awful, boundless universe—alone, with no 
Great Being to whom we can turn and on 
whose goodness and care we can rely. Is 
not this cry of Philip, “Show us the 
Father,” the cry of the universal heart of 
man in every land and every age ? 

I observe, then, that we have in these 
words— 

Ist. The recognition of a great need— 
we need a Father. LHssentially we are 
children. We begin, all of us, in a state 


* The substance of a sermon preached on Sunday 
evening, Nov. 13, at the commencement of his 
ministry in the Kettering-road Church, North- 
ampton. 


of childhood; in the deepest sense we 
never grow out of it. 

(a.) We need a Father to supply our 
outward and material wants. There are 
those, as we know, to whom the petition 
“Give us this day our daily bread” is a 
real, literal, well-nigh agonising ery, and 
even in the case of those of us to whom 
the prayer is not so literal, it is the sign 
of a constant need. For even to the 
strongest of us and the most richly 
endowed there come times and crises when 
we have urgent need of even outward and 
material help. 

(6.) We need a Father to direct and 
guard us through life’s journey. We 
begin our journey with light hearts, and 
it is well it should be so. We have no 
understanding, as yet, of its solemnity ; 
not yet have we learned low tragical it 
may become, not yet have we discovered 
how certainly our present choices aré de- 
termining our future. We have not 
learned, as yet, that— 


Our deeds still meet us from afar, 
And what we have been makes us what we are. 


We need ahand to guide us; we need 
One to whom we can turn and say 
“Teach me Thy way, O Lord, and lead 
me in a plain path because of mine 
enemies.” 

(c.) We need a Father to comfort and 
to cheer us when the day is dark and the 
wayis rough. Human friendships are good, 
human sympathy is precious; but we 
want something more, for ‘the heart 
knoweth its own bitterness and a stranger 
intermeddleth not with its joy.” We 
want an ear that is always open into 
which we can at all-times pour the tale 
of our fear, of our sorrow, of our need, 
and it may be of our shame. 

(d.) We want a Father to give us, by 
his very Fatherhood, an assurance of a 
life hereafter. If it be true that for 
seventy years, more or less, God our 
Maker has been training and educating 
us, fashioning us into His own likeness, it 
is simply unthinkable that at the end of 
all those years He will destroy His work 
or cast it aside as useless. And if He be 
our Father as well as our Maker, it is no 
less unthinkable that He will fail to pro- 
vide us with a life hereafter, in which 
that reciprocal relationship between the 
father and the child shall be fulfilled 
and crowned. We came into this present 
world ignorant of our needs; we found 
them anticipated and supplied. 

We want a Father —an immortal 
Father, an everywhere- present Father, 
who shall supply such wants, not only in 
the world in which we are living now, but 
also in that which is to come. 

(e.) We want a Father to whom our 
supreme love, and homage, and worship 
can be given. We dare not love the 
creature absolutely. To attempt to do so 
would degrade us; it would limit our 
development, it would stop our growth. 
We want One whom we can love abso- 
lutely, whom we can obey implicitly, 
whom we can serve wholly, One for whom 
no sacrifice can be too great. Hence the 
ery of the universal heart uttered by this 
man Philip, ‘“Show us the Father.” 

2nd. We have here the discovery of 
a great Duty. “Show us the Father,” 
said Philip, What was the answer? 
Jesus saith unto him, “Have I been so 
long time with you, and dost thou not 
know me, Philip? He that hath seen Me 
hath seen the Father.” But what had 


these disciples seen of the Father? Not 
His infinity—not His omnipotence ; not 
His omniscience ; but rather His character, 
His heart, His mind, His will. “The 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God” 
had appeared for them in the face of 
Jesus. But what was that glory ? It was - 
the glory not of majesty or power, but of 
gentleness, of patience, of sympathy, of 
helpfulness, of love. It was the glory seen 
in one who pitied the outcast, who had 
hope for the fallen, and teaching for the 
ignorant, who touched the leper, with his 
sores,. who charmed the children, who 
comforted the mourners. This was the 
picture of the Father—His image—seen 
in Jesus. Here, then, is our duty, for not 
Jesus only, but all of us, are to be revealers 
of the Father. All things tell of God— 
birds, beasts, flowers, rolling seas, 
glittering stars, all tell of His glory and 
make manifest His thoughts. But His 
highest organ and His noblest instrument 
isman. Greatis themystery of godliness— 
“God manifest in the flesh.” This is the 
manifestation which each one of us is 
called upon to show. By our patience, 
our charity, our rectitude, our sincerity, we 
are to be revealers of the Father. 

Of all honours which can come to an 
earthly father the highest, surely, is to 
have sons and daughters whose goodness 
and integrity make manifest the goodness 
and integrity of the parentage from. which 
they spring. This is the honour, from us, 
desired by our Heavenly Father. 

We have here, then, a great Need, to see 
the Father; and a great Duty to reveal 
the Father. 

We come now to a statement of the 
work which I desire to accomplish in this 
place. I desire so to teach, so to speak, 
and,if I may dare to say so, so to live as 
to show the Father. 

I desire that the Children should see 
the Father, not as a gloomy taskmaster 
repelling their happiness and mirth, but 
as a joyous God, rejoicing in the gladness 
He creates, and filling the world with 
occasions of innocent delight. I would 
that they should think of His command- 
ments as “‘more to be desired than gold, 
yea, than much fine gold; sweeter, also, 
than honey and the honeycomb. © I would 
that His voice should call them by name, 
as of old it called the boy in the Temple, 
and that they with gladness of response 
should say, “ Speak, Lord, for Thy servant 
heareth.” 

I desire that the Young Men should see 
the Father not as an ecclesiastical fiction, 
not as a dull restrainer of their energies 
and joys, but as One who has filled the 
world with interests and with glorious 
possibilities, I would that they should 
feel that of all calls His are the most 
exhilarating, and of all claims His are the 
most ennobling and uplifting. I would 
that in the midst of temptation they 
should obtain power to endure by seeing 
Him who is invisible. I would that in 
the hour of life’s greatest choices and 
most critical. decisions, because of this 
vision, they should have strength, like one 
of old, to esteem the reproach of the 
Christ greater riches than the treasures in 
Hgypt. 

I desire that the troubled and the 
anxious should see the Father as One who 
shares their burdens, who knows their 
needs, and on whose great heart of pity. 
they can cast their cares. You remember 
Longfellow’s lines prefixed to his transla- 
tion of Dante,— 
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Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A labourer, pausing in the dust and heat, 
Lay down his burden and with reverent foot 
Enter and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er. 
Far off the noises of the world’s retreat ; 
The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an indistinguishable roar. 


So here, I would that the weary and 
heayyladen, leaving their burden at the 
door, should enter and find within new 
strength and hope and faith with which to 
take it up afresh as {they go forth again 
int the world. 

I desire farther that the People should 
come here and see the Father. I do not 
want this church—and you do not want 
this church—to be the church simply of 
the elect few, whether their distinction be 
the distinction of wealth, or position, or 
culture, or even of brains. 

I want it to be a church for the People. 
When the great preacher went forth to 
proclaim his message it was said of him 
that the “common people heard him 
gladly.” This was the result partly of 
the real, true sympathy he felt towards 
them, and partly of the revelation of the 
Father, which, out of the depth of his 
own filial soul, he was able to impart. Our 
message is the message of Jesus. We 
proclaim to-day, as he did nineteen hun- 
dred years ago, the message of the 
Father’s thought, and care, and love for 
all His children, and to me personally it 
will be a matter of grievous disappoint- 
ment if my brothers and sisters of toil, 
whose lives are often hard and trying and 
monotonous, do not find here the message 
which they need, and beyond this the 
welcome and the love which make the 
message real. 

Here, then, is a statement of the work 
which I desire to accomplish. Let meadd 
that this work is your work no less than 
mine. This church isto be the organ of God, 
the instrument on which He plays, and by 
means of which he reveals Himself. Every 
church has its own mark and distinctive 
characteristic-—its common feature. We 
have known churches, some of us, perhaps, 
of which the common feature was not 
lovely ; let it not be so with this. By our 
joyousness, our kindliness, our integrity, 
by the beauty of our bearing and 
characters and lives, let us be known. By 
these things let us manifest the Father. 

Men may differ from us, perhaps; they 
may think that we too lightly let go that 
which they jealously conserve, but at 
least let them recognise this: that here in 
this community are to be found upright 
and honourable men, men of whom it may 
be said as it was of Job, ‘‘ When the ear 
heard him then it blessed him, when the 
eye saw him it gave witness unto him, 
because he delivered the poor that cried, the 
fatherlessalso,and him that had no helper.” 
That here, also, are to be found gracious 
and devoted women, whose lives are 
radiant with the light they shed on 
homely duties and on simple things, and 
whose kindly. deeds, like those of Dorcas, 
overflow into other homes and other lives. 
That here, too, are to be found young men 
and maidens making plain to all men the 
reality and value of the training which in 
their homes they have received, and 
steadfastly treading those paths of integrity 
and usefulness and goodness which their 
parents trod before them. 

God has set us in this city, with its 
varied population and its many needs, 
that we may take our share in bettering 


its conditions and in brightening and 
uplifting the lives of those who dwell 
within it. To promote the accom- 
plishing of these high aims I desire that 
our neighbours, all around, should feel 
that here they may resort with a certainty 
of being helped at least to find the 
Father. My desire is that they may find 
Him in the®message delivered from this 
pulpit, and not less surely in the charac- 
ters, and lives, and tempers of those who 
constitute this Church. 
The Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the Creed of Creeds 
In loveliness of perfect deeds, 
More strong than all poetic thought. 
This is the “word” which I desire 
should possess and animate this church. 


THE GIFFORD LECTURES. 


Proressor C. P, Tirun, of Leyden, is 
delivering his second course of Gifford 
Lectures in the University of Edinburgh, 
his subject being, “The Manifestations 
and constituents of Religion.” 
a previous course dealt with the historical 
development of religion, his object now is 
to inquire what is permanent in the 
various forms which it has taken and 
common to them all. The course is, in 
fact, an introduction to the ontological 
part of the science of religion. In the 
opening lecture, having referred to various 
definitions of religion, Professor Tiele, as 
reported in the Scotsman, proceeded with 
his own analysis. 

“The true constituents of religion, ‘he 
said,’ were emotions, conceptions, and 
sentiments, of which words and deeds 
were at once the offspring and the index. 
Nor was there less diversity in the actions 
in which religion was manifested. Those 
who confined themselves to mere words, 
spoken or written, however well meant, 
however deeply felt, could not be regarded 
as thoroughly in earnest unless they sealed 
them with their actions. These actions 
did not consist solely in the observances 
summed up in the term worship, of 
which they naturally thought in the first 
place—that was, in communion with the 
Deity in secret or in public, at set times 
or whenever the heart yearned for it, a 
communion which, though imdispensable 


to the maintenance of religious life, could. 


not of itself alone be called the religious 
life. There was something attractive to 
the religious soul in every religious act, 
provided it be earnest and _ sincere. 
Religion manifested itself in all kinds of 
words and deeds. And when they spoke 
of religion pure and simple, and searched 
for its essence and origin, they did not 
mean that kind of religion which was 
adopted, without inward conviction, as a 
necessary appendage of enlightened educa- 
tion, and put on like a Sunday garment, 
but solely that religion which lived in the 
heart. 

“ He was satisfied that a careful analysis 
of religious phenomena compelled them to 
conclude that they were all traceable to 
the emotions—traceable to them, but not 
originating in them. Their origin lay 
deeper. Religion always began with an 
emotion. In the case of the great 
majority of people, religious emotions 
were awakened by the representations of 
others. If they inquired what it was 
that stamped an emotion, a conception, or 
a sentiment as religious, and what 
differentiated it from an esthetic, intel- 
lectual, or ethical impression, — they 


Having in | 


might answer in the familiar 
words, “the tree is known by its fruits.” 

Words sincerely uttered and deeds spon- 
taneously performed afforded the true 
test. It was once the fashion, though 
they heard less of it nowadays, to look down 
with contempt on every manifestation of 
faith, and not even to take account of 
distinct conceptions and definite senti- 
ments, but to attach importance solely to 
certain vague feelings and longings, as if 
they contained the whole pith and essence 
of religion. He rejoiced that the need of 
religion, so long obscured by prosaic 
materialism, was again beginning to make 
itself felt. That, however, was but the 
glimmering of dawn ; the morning had yet 
to come; and noon was still far distant. 
Lastly, it had been said, and it was still 


| maintained by many, that everything 


depended on sentiment. Nor did they 
dispute that a great deal depended upon 
it. Obedience, calm submission, perfect 
dedication, and sincere adoration were all 
genuine religious sentiments; and 
wherever they occurred, there religion 
existed. But it was certainly not a matter 
of indifference whether the believer enter- 
tained such sentiments towards a benevo- 
lent Vishnu or towards a cruel Siva, or 
obeyed Melek or Ashtarte, or adored the 
Yahve of Israel, who took no pleasure in 
human sacrifices and was of purer eyes 
than to behold iniquity. 

“There were, in short, three essential and 
inseparable requisites for the genuine and 
vigorous growth of religion—emotion, con- 
ception, and sentiment. All the morbid 
symptoms in religious life were probably 
due to 
attached exclusive value to one of these, or 
neglected one of the three. If religion 
were sought in emotion alone, there was 
imminent danger of its degenerating 
into sentimental or mystical fanaticism. 
If the importance of conceptions were 
overrated, doctrine was very apt to be con- 
founded with faith, creed with religion, 
and form with substance—an error which 
inevitably led to the sad spectacle of 
religious hate, ostracism, and persecution, 
Those, again, who took account of senti- 
ment alone regarded every act done in the 
name of religion, however cruel and 
inhuman, as justifiable on the ground 
that they were acts of faith (autos da fé) 
—of what kind of faith they did not 
inquire—while others would care nothing 
if religion were entirely swallowed up by 
a dreary moralism. But, important as it 


was, the indissoluble union of these three © 


clements did not of itself ensure the com- 
pleteness of religion. They must also be 
in equilibrium; and if their equilibrium 
be disturbed, a morbid condition of 
religion was the result. Human life had 
other and perfectly justifiable aspects 
besides the religious. Yet one thing was 
certain: religion dwelt im the inmost 
depths of our souls. Of all that we pos- 
sess 1t was our veriest own, Our religion 
was ourselves, in so far as we raised our- 
selves above the finite and transient. 
Hence the enormous power it conferred 
upon its interpreters and prophets—a 
power which had been a curse when 
abused by selfishness and ambition, but a 
blessing when guided by love-~-a power 
against which the assaults of the adver- 
saries of religion, with the keenest shafts 
of their wit, with all their learning and 
eloquence, their cunning statecraft, and 
their cruel violence, were in the long run 
unayailing and impotent.” 
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LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY. 


Tue autumn meeting of the subscribers 
and friends of this Society was held on 
Wednesday evening at Hssex Hall. Tea 
and coffee were provided, and the first 
hour was spent in social intercourse, 
There was a good attendance, among those 
present being Mr. 8. 8S. Tayler (President), 


’ Mr. Dayid Martineau (Treasurer), the Revs. 


Dr: Brooke Herford, R. Spears, H. 
Williamson, W. C. Bowie, T. E. M. 
Edwards, Dr. G. D. Hicks, F. Allen, 
W. G. Cadman, J. E. Stronge, H. Rylett, 
A.Farquharson, H. W. Perris, W.C. Pope, 
J. Toye, and V. D. Davis, Dr. Blake 
Odgers, Messrs. G. L. Bristow, P. W. 
Clayden, H. Epps, I. 8. Lister, J. T. Pres- 
ton, S. W. Preston, Percy Preston, W. 
Bailey, A. 8. Tayler, W. 8S. Tayler, H. C. 
Clarke, E. C. Clarke, E. Coventry, 8. 
Charlesworth, EH. Capleton, B. Lewis, 
H. ¥. Morley, H. Young, and H. Clennell 
(Secretary), Mrs. Alfred Lawrence, Mrs. 
L. M. Aspland, Mrs. H. Rutt, Miss Pres- 
ton, Miss M. Martineau, Mrs. Odgers, 
Miss Tayler, Miss Teschemacher, and many 
others. Letters of regret for absence had 
been received from Mr. Russell Martineau 
and the Revs. W. G. Tarrant and H. 
Rawlings. 

At eight o’clock Mr. 8. S. Tayner, the 
President, took the chair, and spoke of the 
importance of the work of the Society, 


‘and of the progressive educational work 


the members of their churches were called 
The daughter of one of their 
ministers had undertaken such work on 
the banks of the Nile, and the Rev. S. F. 
Williams had gone out to India for three 
years to help in the growth of the religious 
life of that people. Their work must be 
undenominational. They had in Unit- 
arianism a great principle, which was one 
of the civilising influences of the world. 

Mr. Davip Martinzuav, as Treasurer, 
pointed out that’ while they had been 
lately spending on an average £300 a year 
beyond their regular income, that money 
represented good work done; the present 
year had begun with a deficit of £173 and 
would close after large extra expense in 
connection with more than one of their 
assisted churches with a deficit of about 
£430. He had not been dismayed by 
those constant deficits, because he had 
known while the work was being done 
there were generous friends who would 
come to his assistance; and yet he was 
growing tired of that constant begging. 
Their President had signalised his year of 
office by a sustained effort to reduce the 
deficit, and had collected from a number 
of friends about £260. He trusted that 
others would come forward to add to that 
amount. They had hopeful work in hand 
at Lewisham, at Plumstead, and at Ber- 
mondsey and elsewhere. In the next few 
years they hoped largely to reduce the 
extra expenditure, and he appealed for 
further support: of their work. 

Dr. Buaxe Opexrrs said that in the 
rapid growth of London they had a 
difficult problem, but their work must be 
supported. He thought more might be 
done when Unitarians came to settle in 
London if country ministers would 
always furnish them with letters to 
London ministers, so that their people 
might not be lost sight of ; and in rapidly- 
growing districts they should look for- 
ward and secure eligible sites, so that new 


congregations might be established where | into two, 


they were needed. Several of their 
recently-established congregations, such 
as Plumstead, Kilburn, and Forest-gate, 
were ready for church building, if they 
had the means. A permanent Church 
Building Fund ought to be established, 
say of £10,000, to be invested, and the 
income used to secure eligible sites, and 
to assist congregations, when the time for 
building bad come, by a loan without 
interest, and with a strict agreement as to 
repayment, so that the fund would remain 
for continuous use. As to the method of 
raising that £10,000 a bazaar was sug- 
gested, ard he referred to Mr. Perks’s 
million guinea scheme. If the Wesleyans 
could raise a million guineas, they ought 
not to find it difficult to raise £10,000 for 
so good a purpose. 

Dr. Brooxz Herrrorp told of his 
experience in America, where he had 
taken partin the raising of such a Church 
Building Fund. At a single meeting of 
the ‘National Conference they had raised 
as much as £4,000, and the fund had now 
grown toabout £40,000. Heshou!d consider 
it better to attempt to raise not a local 
but a National Fund, and it was essential 
in the working of it to secure afew substan- 
tial laymen who would back the promise of 
repayment made for a loan to any new 
congregation. He was convinced that the 
first thing that Society should aim at was 
a personal canvass of every member of 
their London cougregations, to increase 
their regular annual income to a sufficient 
amount. At the same time he should be 
glad to help to raise a central fund, and 
if a bazaar were determined on he 
should be ready to do his part. In con- 
clusion he referred to the great encourage- 
ment they had received from the recent 
splendid meeting at Bolton. 

The Rey. H. Wr1iuramsony, in response to 
the Chairman’s invitation, spoke of what 
he felt to be the true spirit of the mission- 
ary, who must go out simply to give, not 
expecting immediate results. So they 
ought to go out to deliver their message. 
They must be prepared tomake sacrifices for 
the cause. They had a message which 
answered to the needs of men in the 
light of modern knowledge, and if they 
were faithful in their sowing, God would in 
due time give the harvest. 

A vote of thanks to those who had pro- 
vided the evening’s entertainment, moyed 
by the Rey. H. W. Perris and seconded by 
Mr. Clennel, and a vote of thanks to the 
President, moved by Mr. David Martineau, 
brought the meeting to a close. 


LYE, NEAR STOURBRIDGE. 

On Monday November 21, Mr. A. W. 
Worthingtor opened a bazaar in the 
schoolroom of the Unitarian congregation 
at Lye, with the object of raising a fund 
to repair and decorate the chapel and 
schoolroom. Among those present were 
the Revs. I. Wrigley (minister of the 
chapel), A. W. Timmis and Rees Davies 
(Primitive Methodist). The total amount 
cleared was £85. 

_In opening the bazaar Mr. Worthington 
referred to the great loss they had sustained 
in that district through the death of Mr. 
Charles Cochrane, and then proceeded to 
give the following interesting particulars 
as to the history of the congregation :— 

It was about 150 years ago since there 
waslivinga Mrs. Witton, at the Lye House, 
towards Shepherd’s Brook, now divided 
She had Presbyterian ministers 


to stay with her, and wrote a diary, from 
which he had seen several extracts. 
Altogether she was a very capable person 
inther day. She was of the ancestry of 
Mr. Joseph Chambe-lain, Mr. F. Nettlefold, 
and the Prestons, with whom he himself 
was connected. Shehadason, the Rev. 
F. Whitton, who took an interest in 
establishing a Presbyterian Chapel at 
West Bromwich. At the time Tye House 
was built he supposed there would not be 
more than a score of houses in Lye. Lye, 
however, grew up fast; the nailers built 
their thatched cottages, some.of which still 
remained, and the people were very hard- 
working and liberal-minded, yet without the 
influences of religion or education being 
brought to bear uponthem. It was rather 
more than a century ago that Mr. James 
Scott felt they should-not be so left, and 
got a house to which they might come for 
Sunday services. The windows were, 
however, broken, and the rector of Old 
Swinford interfered. It was the time of 
the Priestley riots in Birmingham, and the 
effort was for the time stopped; but Mr. 
Scott was not discouraged, and, soon after, 
the room in which they were that after- 
noon assembled was built. He remembered 
seeing the window shutters which were put 
up to prevent the windows being broken, 
A few years after the foundations 
of the neighbouring church were laid, but 
theirs was the first place of worship in 
Lye, and Mr. Scott, with his white pony, 
was a well-known figure, and earned for 
himself the title of the Apostle of Lye. 
Their chapel was thus built, and he had 
preached in it himself, upon more than 
one occasion, to six or eight old women, 
whose attendance, he was afraid, was due 
partly to the material assistance which 
they obtained. He remembered they 
had, in those times, to line out the hymn 
—two lines at a time, and old Mr. Billing- 
ham used to bring his ’cello to play the 
tunes in slow ana stately manner. Soon 
after a great effort was made, and the 
adjoining chapel was built, and there was 
great interest shown in it among those 
who had an attachment to the old cause. 
The next occasion which he remembered 
was a similar one to that afternoon’s, 
when he opened a bazaar, which was held 
to raise funds for building Mr. Pipe a 
parsonage — the house in which Mr. 
Wrigley now lived. Before that was built 
Mr. Pipe lived in avery poor sort of place. 
Mr. Thomas Pargeter had left a piece of 
land at Wollescote for the purpose of a 
site for a parsonage, and Mr. Pipe did not 
like the land being left vacant. He could 
get no rent for it, and people used it for 
pigeon flying on Sundays, and he wrote 
such bewitching letters that no one could 
resist them, and so the money was got 
together and the house was built. There 
had been Mr. Kedwards, Mr. Broadrick, 
Mr, Pipe, and Mr. Wrigley, and each one 
seemed to have gone farther in winning 
the affection and respect of the people 
of the district, and to have got more 
and more influence and command over 
those in the neighbourhood. 

In conclusion Mr. Worthington said 
that the condition of that neighbourhood 
had greatly improved since the old days, 
and that as an urban district Lye hada 
great future before it. 


Wuewn God afflicts thee, think He hews a 
rugged stone 

Which must be shaped or else aside as 
worthless thrown.—R. C. Trench. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND AND 
DURHAM. 

I Ave been asked to give some impres- 
sions concerning missionary work in these 
two counties, and wish to emphasise, in 
starting, the fact that my stay here has 
hot yet reached two years. It is not 
impossible, evén in that short time, to 
form some idea of the possibilities and 
peculiarities of the district, but conceutra- 
tion of attention upon one or two special 
centres renders a very accurate apprecia- 
tion of the larger field somewhat less 
likely. In the first place it is to be noted 
that all missionary effort in these counties 
isnominally under the auspices of the North- 
umberland and Durham Unitarian Mission- 
ary Association, a body which, owing to 
geographical conditions, meets in New- 
castle, and consists very largely of mem- 
bers of the Church of the Divine Unity. 
Much of the work south of the Tyne is 
carried on by a Sub-Committee of this 
Association, known as the Tees-side Com- 
mittee; in their domain are Stockton, 
Middlesbro’ and Darlington. Under the 
direction of the Rev. W. H. Lambelle the 
two first-named are enjoying a period of 
spiritual and temporal prosperity, while 
just at present Darlington, having lost the 
Rey. J. H. Weatherall, and found no 
successor, is in a less happy condition. 

Northumberland, though large, is a 
thinly-populated county, and, in conse- 
quence, there are not many centres where 
missionary efforts could profitably be carried 
on. Apart from Newcastle itself, and 
North Shields, there is not a town whose 
population amounts to 20,000 ; Morpeth, 
Alowick, Hexham, and Rothbury, are all 
small places, averaging about 5,000 each ; 
Walker and Wallsend, practically suburbs 
of Newcastle, have each just over 11,000, 
while Blyth—a coal port—boasts 15,000. 
The North and North-Western parts of 
the county are hilly and sparsely inhabited ; 
the coal industry lies almost wholly in 
the South, so that the collieries and Tyne- 
side present practically our only really 
hopeful fields. T speak advisedly, for 
after all said and done, it is largely a 
matter of arithmetic: given so many 
people of such occupations and it is easy 
to make a fairly accurate computation as 
to the chances of supporting a Unitarian 
church. Our hope—namely, church build- 
ing hope—lies in towns where there are at 
least from 50,000 to 75,000 people; else- 
where the very best efforts will be largely 
wasted. Villages and towns that can 
scarce, even with the aid of liberal grants 
from societies, support a liberal orthodox 
Nonconformist church, are bad ground for 
us. Northumberland and Durham abound 
in such places. Doubtless there is much 
liberal thought about, and here and there 
are many individuals ready to receive our 
gospel. But church organisation needs 
more than this, and I find it generally 
true that) once a man accepts Unitarian 
opinions he becomes convinced that if he 
is to worship in the company of his fellows 
it is essential he should have a church- 
building and a college-trained minister. 

We have one church in a colliery 
district up here—Choppington. It has 
had thirty years of useful life, and stands 
to-day ‘farthest North’ in England, 
waving the flag bravely and accomplish- 
ing a measure of good work in the district, 
If the building were on wheels (who will 


invent a really movable church ?) it would 
probably have been in Ashington ere 
now—one of the largest collieries in the 
kingdom, situate about three miles away. 

Colliers up here are not what they used 
to be: thoughtful, well-read, hard-headed 
men are now the exception, save amongst 
the older men. Football, sport (?) and 
gambling,dominateeverywhere. Lectures 
—political, social and theologicalalike—are 
a drug in the market, and the cheap and 
nasty newspaper is as great a corrupting 
influence here as in London or Manchester. 
The miner’s life is hard indeed, but it is 
lighter than his father’s, yet the sons have 
not a quarter the mental fibre of their 
sires. ‘Things-are at a low ebb, so low 
that the longed-for “‘ turn”’ must be close 
at hand. Our Choppington church is 
doing its best to promote the brighter 
days we believe to be in store. Every 
denomination, we are told, is represented 
by achurch at Ashington, and our Associa- 
tion have uow determined upon the 
giving of an experimentary lecture there 
in order that it may be seen whether our 
time has not yet come. 

“ What is wrong at South Shields?” 
That is the question which continually 
greets me. Not want of population in that 
case, for North and South Shields, in- 
cluding Tynemouth, number over 120,000 
inhabitants, and there is no reason why a 
partially self-supporting church could not 
be maintained; we have a convenient 
building, well-fitted, and not badly 
situated, yet the congregation is small 
and weak; one or two are enthusiastic 
and work hard, but they want multiplying 
by twenty before solidity will come; true 
there is no minister at present, nor means 
to get one, yet services are regularly con- 
ducted by earnest capable men who are 
ever ready to sacrifice their comfort and 
time at the call- of our various little con- 
gregations in the district. There is a 
grand opening here for some devoted 
young man who will be able and content 
to work for one year with scarcely any- 
thing in the way of salary, in sure and 
certain hope of a real resurrection in the 
course of a few months. 

Sunderland, also, cannot be said to 
flourish. It is a still bigger town; we 
have there a building well situated, which 
would be the envy of many of our “ up- 
a-passage”’ chapels, a busy, energetic, go- 
ahead population, many things in our 
favour; but reports which reach our 
Association tell of very small gatherings. 

Newcastle grows Hast and West, and it 
will not be long before the desirability of 
establishing a second Unitarian church 
will become apparent to all; meanwhile in 
“the dirty lane that leads to Newcastle ” 
—such is the pleasant name by which, 
until recent years, Gateshead was known— 
the effort to found a church is proving 
successful. Gateshead has been well 
leavened with Unitarianism in times past, 
and the fruit of much patient and 
apparently unrewarded sowing is now, we 
hope, about to be reaped. 

Much praise is due to the members of 
the N. and D.U.A. for the earnestness 
and loyalty with which in times past they 
have promoted our form of faith in this 
not too propitious field. Much praise is 
due to them also for the way in which, 
at the present day, neither money nor 
labour is grudged for good work under- 
taken. Tyneside is not very lovely, and 
its towns have few features that redeem 
the materialism which seems co-extensiye 


with its commercial success; but self- 
sacrifice, religious zeal, and love of truth 
are paramount in the hearts of many, and 
therein lies our chief hope of missionary 
success, Artur Harviz, 


—_—-7o>—___—_ 


We have received an appeal for the new 
church building at Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 
Manchester, issued in avery attractive 
form, without expense to the congregation. 
Two miles from Sale, rather less from 
Moss-side, and three miles from Platt, the 
church is to be built in the midst of a 
rapidly-growing population, which during 
the last fifteen years has increased from 
about 500 to nearly 8,000. The congrega- 
tion has been established for eight years, 
and have just appointed the Rev. James 
Ruddle as their minister. It is essential 
to further progress that they should now 
have a church of their own, and the plans, 
prepared by Messrs. Cunliffe and Pilling, 
of Bolton, appear to be admirably suited 
to the purpose. The outward aspect seems 
to be of a kind of domestic Gothic, not 
unlike the Bootle Free Church Hall. Of 
the £2,000 it is proposed in the first 
instance to expend is £1,500, contributed 
by the Manchester District Association, 
from the Bazaar Fund, the B. and ¥'.U.A. 
gives £50, and aifurther £235 has been 
raised by the congregation, 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


—~++—_. 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning. ] 

—> 


APPEAL. 


Mr. CapmMan makes the usual December appeal 
for Mansford-street Church and Mission, which con- 
tioucs much of the good work formerly done by 
Spicer-street Mission. He will gladly receive con- 
tributions to the Poor’s Purse and to the Christmas 
Fund. The latter provides Christmas dinners, in a 
few special cases suitable presents of books and 
clothing for the Sunday scholars, the usual Christ- 
mas parties and various other entertainments. 
Both funds urgently need replenishing. Parcels 
containing clothing, new and discarded, boots and 
shces, children’s books, toys, &c, will be welcome. 
Letters and parcels should be addressed Rev. W. G. 
Cadman, Mansford-street Parsonage, Bethnal- 
green, EK, 

: ———____o2—____ 

Belfast.—The annual social meeting of the 
York-street congregation was held in the lecture 
ball on Friday, Nov. 18, when a goodly number sat 
down tot a. The Rev. A. Ashworth presided over 
the meeting which followed, and addresses were 
also given by the Revs. Thos. Dunkerley, of Comber, 
and John A. Kelly, Dunmurry. Letters of apology 
for non-attendance at and sympathy with the 
object of the meeting were read from the Revs. E. 
I. Fripp and James Cregan, Congregational 
minister, Belfast. 

Chatham.—The last three Sundays the pulpit 
of Hatmond-bill Church has been occupied by the 
Rev. G. 8. Hitchcock, B.A. (late Chaplain t» the 
Medway Union), 

Croydon.—Sunday week, December 11, is the 
twenty-seventh anniversary of the Free Christian 
Church, and anniversary services will be held. 

Hinckley.—On Wednesday, Nov. 23, in the 
Great Meeting Schoolroom, Mr, A. H. Paget, of 
Leicester, gave a dramatic recital of “Hamlet.” 
Despite most unfavourable weather there was a 
large audience. Mr. Paget's superb elocution and 
faultless memory egiin evoked enthusiastic ad- 
miration, He was accorded a most hearty vote of 
thanks. 

Idle, near Bradford.—At a congregational tea 
meeting, held on Saturday last, Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert Spence were presented by the members, on 
the oceasion of their marriage, with a handsome 
engraved silver tea service and tray. Mr. George 
Mann, who made the presettation, spoke very 
highly of their services in the choir and Sunday- 
school during the past eight years. 

Leigh.—Vigorous efforts are being made t> 
strengthen the work of the Church in Twist-lanes 
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A circular letter has been sent to every house in 
Leigh, giving an invitation to the services, and an- 


“nouucing a course of lectures on “ Positive and 


Helpful Aspects of Unitarian Christianity,” by the 
Rev. A. H. Dolphin, the minister. The Sunday- 
school is progressing, and includes an adult class 
conducted by the minister. 

London: Clarence Road.—The Social and 
Literary Institute has opened the new session very 
successfully with a conversazione and tea on October 
27; a most interesting lecture on Robert Burns, by 
the Rev. Alexander Farquharson, with song illustra- 
tions by Mrs. Teasdale, on November 10; and a 
lecture on Modern Wit, enlivened by many divert- 
ing instances by Mr. Armitage Bakewell. F 

London: Deptford.—On November 23 a tea 
and public meeting was held to commemorate the 
seventh anniversiry of the Rev. A. J. Marchant’s 
miuistry. After tea, Mr. Marchant took the chair, 
and Mr. King (secretary), in an interesting speech 
briefly referred to the labours of the past year, and 
the increasing regard in which their minister was 
held, and concluded by expressing the hope that 
they might spend many more anniversaries to- 
gether. Addresses were also delivered by the Revs. 
Harold Rylett, T. E. M. Edwards, W. C. Pope, 
W. Harvey Smith, I. Allen, J. Toye, and Mr, 
J.C. Pain. Some excellent vocal and instrumental 
music was rendered by Messrs. Percy and Robert 
Marchant. 

London: Essex Church.—Sir John T. Brunner, 
Bart., M.P., has recently presented to this church 
a very handsome case forthe organ. The work has 
been designed in the style of the fourteenth 
century screen work, and has been carried out in 
oak left in its natural colour. The organ is placed 
in the S.E. angle of south aisle, and shows on two 
sides to the church, which are divided into bays 
with open and cusped arcading, surmounted with a 
carved cornice. This forms: the main stage of the 
organ case, all the spaces being filled in with 
burnished metal speaking pipes. The upper por- 
tion above cornice is arranged into gables with 
traceried panels and corbelled portions carrying a 
further tier of speaking pipes, and finishing in 
panelled pinnacles and crockets, the whole forming 
a pleasing feature to the interior of the church.. 
The work has been designed by Mr. Howard Chat- 
feild Clarke, and has been well carried out by the 
builder ofjthe organ, Mr, Alfred Kirkland, of Upper 
Holloway. 

Nantwich.—Vhe Rev. J. Morley Mills preached 
last Sunday evening from Revelation xxi. 2, on 
“The New Nantwich,” pleading among other things 
for better educational facilities and a “ Children’s 
Friend Society.”’ Ata recent meeting of the Board 
of Guardians, of which Mr. Mills i3a member, ha 
called attention to the tramp question, and moved 
for the erection of new wards. 

Nottage.—At an {entertainment in the school- 
room on Tuesday last the Rev. H. W. Hawkes’s 
play Cinderella was performed by some of the 
children of the Sunday-school, ani was much 
enjoyed. The school continues to flourish. 

Oxford.—Mr. Emrys Evans, son of the Rev. J. 
Gwenogfryn Evans, M.A., was elected on Saturday 
last scholar of Christ Church, haviug won the 
open mathematical scholarship against nineteen 
competitors. 

Pendleton : Manchester.—The members of this 
church have been making a strenuous eff rt recently 
to clear off their mortgage debt of £800, the pay- 
ment of the fyearly interest on this sum being a 
burden which hampered them seriously in their 
work. In addition to their subscription list, they 
threw their energies into the work of a bazaar 
which was held on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 
of last week, Their schoolroom was picturesquely 
arranged, and the stalls were made to represent 
various countries. There wasa large supply of useful 
and ornamental articles for sale. Mr. C. J. Agate 
was chairman of the first day’s proceeding;, and Sir 
John T. Brunner, Bart., M.P., formally opened the 
bazaar. Mr. Agat2 announced tha of the £800 
required, £350 was already obtained by subscrip- 
tions, and he hoped that this effort would be the 
last appeal which the Pendleton Uuitarians weuld 
have to make to the public. Relieved of this 
incubus of debt, they would feel free and able to 
grapple more thoroughly with the work expected of 
them. Sir John Brunner, in the course of his 
remarks, asserted his pride ia the Unitarian name, 
and the principles for which it stood, and urged his 
hearers to declare with fervour and sincerity the 
belief that they he'd the same faith that Jesus 
himself did. Let them hold fast the faith that was 
in them; and, if so be, like himself, theyinherited that 
faith from their fathers, let them, in God’s name, 
hand it down to their sons. Afterwards, in acknow- 
ledging a vote of thanks, Sir John further said the 
Chairman in his opening remarks described him as 
an employer of labour in a neighbouring county. 
Some of his experience as an employer of labour 


might be of interest to those present, and probably 
to a wider circle outside. Some eighteen years ago 
he induced his colleagues in the management of the 
business with which his name was connec ‘ed to offer 
to every steady man in their service a week’s holiday 
and a week’s pay, the standard for a steady man 
being that he should not lose time in the year pre- 
ceding, without a good excuse. At that time, and 
under that standard 43 per cent. were adjudged to 
be steady, and received their week’s holiday and the 
week’s pay. At the end of seventeen years, he was 
speaking of 1897, the men had so much improved 
in their attendance, in their regularity and sobriety, 
that the proportion had risen from 43 per cent. to 
98 per cent., and that in spite of the fact that the 
standard had been increased several times uatil now 
a steady man was one who did not lose more than 
three days instead of ten. He commended the adop- 
tien of this system t» every employer of labour on a 
large scale. He could assure him, although he 
would find the expense come to about 2 per cent. of 
the wages; which was a large expense, he would find 
that the improvement in the regularity and attend- 
ance of his men would more than recoup him for 
the outlay. He would also have the satisfaction of 
knowing that the homes of the men were very much 
improved by the increased amount of money which 
would be going in, and by the greatly improved 
manner in which that money was spent. He 
then declared the bazaar open. On the succeeding 
days, the bazaar was opened by Mr. Alfred Mond 
and Mr. B. Armitage respectively. A good business 
was done, although not all the money was taken 
which was hoped for. The receipts for the three 
days, including subscription list, amounted to £700; 
but there are still goods left to the value of £150, 
which will be disposed of at a supplementary sale of 
work later on. 

Poole.—The annual sale of work last week, 
owlog to very bad weather, was not a success, 
although most of the congregation and a few other 
friends bravely put in an appearance. The Rey. 
E. S. Anthony has recently been lecturing on 
Sunday evenings on “ Why I am a Christian,” a 
Protestant, a Nouconformist, and a Unitarian 
(four lectures), when a number of strangers 
attended. The Rev. G. St. Clair has given his 
lectures on “ How to read the Bible” and “ Heaven 
and Hell.” 

Shepton Mallet. —The 27th being Choir Sunday, 
special music was given by the choir both morning 
and eveaing, Mrs. ‘I’. Allea presiding at the organ. 
Appropriate sermons were preached by the Rev. 
L. T. Badcock, and evllections were made in aid of 
the choir fuad. There was a good attendance in the 
evening. 

Sidmouth (Appointment).—The Rev. Williara 
Agar, of Leicester, has accepted the pulpit of the 
Old Meeting Chapel, and will enter on his ministry 
on the first Sunday in January. 

Southend-on-Sea. — On Tuesday evening the 
first social meeting of this congregation was held 
in the chapel. There were between seventy and 
eighty present. The Rev. R. Spears presided and 
a short address was delivered by the Rev. Henry 
Williamson of Dundee. During the evening 
instrumental and vocal music was rendered by 
local friends, assisted by the Misses Lawrence of 
London, to whom a very hearty vote of thanks 
was aceorded. The Rev. V. D. Davis will conduct 
the service next Sunday evening. 

Trebanos, S. Wales.—Last Sunday evening 
certificates were handed to those who had been 
successful in the last examination in connection 
with our Sunday-schools in Wales. The choir, under 
the conductorship of Mr. David Davis, rendered 
several tunes in excellent style. Mr. J. J. Williams 
and the Rev. T. J. Jenkins read short and pithy 
papers on “ Sunday-schools”’ in which they gave a 
pressing invitation to others to join this good work 
Addresses were also given by Messrs. Henry Morgan 
and William Thomas, The meeting throughout 
was very intzresting and it is to be hoped that 
this project will give a new spirit to our Sunday- 
school. 


PUBLICATIONS RECHIVED. 


[To PusrisHers.—All Books, d&c., sent to THE 
Inquirer will be acknowledged under this head, with 
name of publisher and price, if supplied. The neces- 
sities of our space, however, compel us to limit the 
number selected for critical notice and review.] 


Chapel Folk. By Mary Hartier. 33s. 6d. 
(Clarke and Co.) 

My Inner Life. 
(Longmans. ) 

Afterwards and Other Stories. By Ian 
Maclaren. 6s. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 

Rabbi Saunderson. By Ian Maclaren. 
2s. 6d. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 


By J. B. Crozier. 14s. 


Human Immortality. By W. James. 
2s. 6d. (Constable and Co.) 

Neil Macleod. By UL. Gladstone, 6s. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) 

The Twentieth Century New Testament. 
Part I. 1s. 6d. (Mowbray House, 
Temple, W.C.) 

Religion in Greek Literature. By Lexis 
Campbell, M.A., LL.D. 15s. (Longmans.) 

Ktimakrishna: His Life and Sayings. 
By F. Max Miiller. 5s. (Gongmans.) 

Dr. Therne. By H. Rider Haggard. 
os. 6d. (Longmans.) 


The Making of an Apostle. By R. J. 


Campbell. 1s. 6d. (Clarke and Co.) 
Paths of Peace. By U. C. Price. 64d. 
(Isbister. ) 


Mesmerism, &c. By G. Wyld, M.D. 
ls. (Kegan Paul.) 

Sursum Corda. 8s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 

The House of Lords Question. Edited 
by Audrew Reid. 6s. (Duckworth:) 

History of Dogma. Part V. By 
Adolph Harnack. 10s. 6d. (Williams 
and Norgate.) 

Cornhill, Contemporary, Good Words, 
English Illustrated, Sunday Magazine, 
Family Magazine, Magazine of Art. 


OUR CALENDAR. 
Scnnininnts canna 
SUNDAY, December 4, 
—S ; 
é@ Itis requested that notice of any altera- 
tion in the Calendar be sent to the Pub- 
lisher not later than Thursday afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-roid, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev, HAROLD RyYLET?. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. F. ALLEN. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road 
11 aM, and 7 p.m., Rev. J. Harwoop, B.A. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 

Croydon, 11 4.M. and 7 p.M., Rev. J. Pacr Hopes. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.M. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. A. J. MARCHANT. 

Ealing, Prince’s Hall, 7 p.m, Rev. W. Copenanp 
Bowrz, “The Beauty and Reasonableness of 
True Religion,” 

Essex Church, Tne Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.m, Mr. Hersert Rix, B.A. 

Essex Hall, Hssex-street, Strand, Welsh Servic2, 
6.30 P.M. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops PErnis. 

Fulham Town Hall, Walham Green, 7 p.m., Rev. 
W. G. Tarrant, B.A., “ Our Holy War.” 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m, Rev. R. H. U. Buoor (of 
Trowbridge). 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 p.M., Rev. Brooke Herrorp, D.D. The 
Communion at the close of Evening Service. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. R. SPEARS. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. G@. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 A.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. A. FARQUHARSON. 
Morning, “The Life is more than Meat.” 
Evening, ‘“‘ Seekers after God.—I. Socrates.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE, 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. C. Popz. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m. and7 p.m., Rev. H. Rawrrnas, M.A. 
Morning, “Religious Belief and the Moral 
Ideal.” 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. CapMan. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.M., Mr. A, JENKIN- 
son, and 6.30 p.M., Mr. E, CAPLETON, 

Plumstead Unitarian Church, Plumstead Common- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. L. JENKINS 
JONES 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-roid, 11.15 a.m, 
and 7 p.M., Rev. 8. FARRINGTON. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M, 
Mr. L. Tavener. Popular Lecture at 8.30. 
“ W. E. Gladstone.” 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and7 P.M., 
Rey. W, Wooprne, B.A, 
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Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.M.,,.Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A., and 7 P.M. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. 
Dr. Mummery. 


—<g—___. 
PROVINCIAL. 


Bars, Trim-street Chapel, 11 am, and 6.30 p.m. 
Rev. F. W. STANLEY. 

Beprorp, Library (side room), 6.30 p.m., Rev. 
Row.anpD HILL. 

BirmineuaM, Church of the Messiah, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rey. C. Hararove, M.A, 

Briackroot, Bank-street, North Shore 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. W. Binns. 

Buackroou, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall. 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30 P.M. 

Bootie, Free Church, Stanley-road, !1 a.m., Rev. 
I). Davis, and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. W. Hawks. 

BourNemovurs, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C. Cox. 

BrIGHToN, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. A. Hoop. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 p.M., Rev. GEORGE STREET, 

CanTeRBURY, Blackfriars, 11 a.m., J. Remmneron 
Witson, M.A. 

Deat and Wacmer, Free Christian Church, High- 
st., 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. MELSon GODFREY. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.M. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. S. Burrows. 

EasTBOURNE, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. Birks. 

GuI~prorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 P.M. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.M. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. J. Marten, 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 10,45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m. 

LivERPOOL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m. and 6.30 
p.M., Rey. T, W. FRECKELTON, 


LivEerrPoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. | 


and 6.30 P.M., Rey. W. J. Jupp. 

LiveRPOoOoL, Renshaw-street Chapel, 11 a.m, Rev. 
Dr. Kizry, and 6.30 p.m., Rev. C. H. WELL- 
BELOVED. 

Mancuester, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. 
J. FoRREST. 

MANcHESTER, Strangeways, 10.380 a.M.and 6,30 P.M. 

Manrearez, Forester’s Hall (Side Entrance), Union- 
crescent, 11 a.m., Mr. G. R. Burpen. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. Dr. 
DruMMonpD. 

PorrsMouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. T'Homas Bonn. 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.45 p.m., Mr. G. Cosrns Prior. 

Ramseate, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 6.30 P.M., 
Mr. G. R. Burpen,. 

Respinc, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. E. A. Voysry, B.A. 

Scarsorovuau, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rey. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. ; 

Sovrurort. Portland-street Church, 11 a.m., Rev. 
C. H. WELLBELOVED, and 6,30 p.m., Rev. Dr. 
KLEIN. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. PRIESTLEY PRIME. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

York, St, Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M, 


——— 


Care Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH. 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 

STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 

§.W.— Dec. 4th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “ The Eloping Angels.” 


BIRTHS. 


Sureman—On 22nd November, at Cleveley, Altrin- 
cham, Mrs. Walter Shipman (née Long), of a 
daughter, 


DEATHS. 

Hatnzes—On the 27th November, Taura Maria 
Haines, eldest daughter of Frederick Haines, 
T.S.A4., of Boreham House, Haverstock-hill, 
aged 37, 

Hombre—On Nov. 28th, at 5, Pier-road, Erith, 
Kent, Sarah, second daughter of the late John 
Humble, of London, aged 98 years. 


JORTRAIT of Dr. PRIESTLEY.— 
Printed from-Steel Plate, size 22 in. by 17 in, 
Ready in December, One Shilling each. 
Miss Haywarp, Christian Life Office, Hssex 
Hall, Exssex-street, London, W,C, 


‘AVONDALE - ROAD, PECKHAM. 


A SALE OF WORK on behalf of Church Funds 
will be held in the Schoolroom, Bellenden-road, on 
TUESDAY EVENING, Dee. 6th, 1898. 

A large assortment of Useful and Fancy Articles 
will be offered at most reasonable prices. The 
Rey. J. S. Mummery, Ph.D., will open the Sale at 
4 o’clock. 

Vocal and Instrumental Music, &c., at intervals. 
Admission free. 

Contributions will be. thankfully received by 
Mrs. BrEDALL, Treasurer. 


Pee eon Eg: ee CHAPEL. 


The Trustees beg to Appeal for Donations to- 
wards the cost of a New Floor to the Chapel—the 
present one being in a dangerous condition and 
requiring early replacement, There are also certain 
repairs aecessary to the Manse—the total estimated 
cost being from £60 to £70. 

It is desirable that these repairs should be taken 
in hand at once, so that the good work in this 
District carried on by the Rey. A. Amey and the 
Postal Mission may not be interrupted, and pro- 
mises of help will be gladly received by Mr. 
HAHNEMANN Epps, 95, Upper Tulse-hill, and duly 
acknowledged in future issues. 


Schools, ete. 


—— 


EDFORD COLLEGH, LONDON 
(ror WOMEN), 
YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET, W. 


DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAIN- 
ING IN TEACHING. 

Head of the Department, Miss Hannay RosBert- 
son, B.A. 

The SESSION for 1899 opens on THURSDAY, 
January 19th. 

The Course includes full preparation for the 
Examination for the Teaching Diplomas granted 
by the University of London and Cambridge held 
annually in December, 

Students can reside in the College. 


INGFIELD, BIRKDALE, 
SOUTHPORT, 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
Principat, Miss LEWIN. 


The School is conducted on advanced principles, 
and the Teachers are thoroughly trained. 

Training of the Senses and Bodily Powers, by 
handwork, as Carpentry and Wood Carving, re- 
ceives due attention. A new room has been added, 
fitted with all requisite appliances. 

The SCHOOL was RE-OPENED on TUESDAY, 
20th September, 

A detailed Prospectus will be sent on application 
to Miss LEWIN as above. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


” PRrncrraL .. Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


First-class Honours, Special Distinctions, Certifi- 
cates, Prizes and Medals have been gained in various 
Public Examinations. Scholarships at the Univer- 
sity Colleges have also been obtained from the 
School, 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

WALTON-CUM-FELIXSTOW, in connec- 

tion with BESTREBEN HIGH SCHOOL, BRON- 
DESBURY, N.W. 

For particulars of either branch, address Priv- 
OIPALS, Bestreben. 


eee Slee HOUSE SCHOOL, 
NORWICH. 


Princtpars, Mies CLARK & Miss C. CLARK, LL.A. 

This establishment provides a liberal education 
for Girls on modern lines. House large and com- 
modious, Pleasantly situated. ; 


References kindly permitted to Rev. P. H. Wick-. 


steed, M.A., Sydenham Farm, near Tetsworth, Oxon, 
and Rev. E. Daplyn, Norwich. 
Prospectus and further references on application, 


Schools, ete. 


—_e——- 


CHOOL FOR GIRLS.—CONAMUR, 
SANDGATE. 

PRINCIPALS :—Miss JARVIS (for 8 years Second 
Mistress of Bolton High School for Girls), and Miss 
CLARA BERRY (late of Bolton High School and 
Bedales). 

Good house, with south aspect, on the sea wall. 

Reference is permitted to T. Grosvenor Lex, 
Esq., Clent House, Clent, near Stourbridge ; Miss 
Woop, B.Sc., The Orchard, East Peckham, Kent, 
and others. 


The HALF TERM began NOVEMBER 7th. 


Woard and Westdvence, 


———. 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 
England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South - 
Downs, Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.).— 
Miss RowLanp, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OARDING HOUSH.—_THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station at Windermere. Every home comfort. 
Moderate terms. 


OURNEMOUTH, BOSCOMBE 

GRANGE. — Superior BOARDING Est. 

Public rooms, modern, healthy, visitors’ comfort 
studied, electric light, tennis.— H. H. EBBEN. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Hlvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CuatpeEcort, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


RIGHTON.—Superior BOARDING 

ESTABLISHMENT, near sea and lawns ; 

large pleasant rooms; bath and smoke rooms. 

Terms moderate.—Miss SILLIFANT, 11, Rochester- 
gardens, Hove. 


MBS. ROBERT TURNER (late of 
Ditchling) receives BOARDERS. Terms 
moderate ; suitable for students,—9+4, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


ICHMOND. — Comfortable HOME 


offered in quiet private house. Invalid or 
elderly person would receive every care and atten- 
tion. Highest references.—Miss K. LEEcu, 27, 
St. Mary’s Grove, Richmond, Surrey. 


T. LEONARDS.—< Crantock,” 59, 
Warrior-square. First-class BOARD and 
RESIDENCE, newly furnished and redecorated. 
Sea View, excellent cuisine, billiard room, sanitary 
certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porrer. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL: 


Proprietor, 


FREDERIC SMITH. 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Temper 
ance principles, is commended by the Rey. C. Aked 
Liverpool ; Rev. Rowland Hill, Bedford; Rev. G. Vance 
Smith, D.D., Bowden, Cheshire; Rey. J. C. Street, & 
Birmingham; Rey. Charles A. Berry, D.D., Wolver. 
hampton ; Rev. Charles Garrett, Liverpool ; Rev. Canon 
Howell, Wrexham ; Rev. A. B. Grosart, LL.D., Black 
burn ; Dr. Norman Kerr, London, &c. Central, Quiet, 
Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Charges. Spacious gg 
Coffee Rooms, Visitors’ Drawing Rooms, Baths, &c. f& 
Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. to 2s. Rooms, ls. 6d. to 2s. 6d 
Service, 9d. Printed Tariff on Application. 


75, 77, 79, 97, 99, 101, 103, 105, - 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQ., LONDON, Bs 


BLP AI ete EO eee 
Rute Seok anand EEDA AEN ere 


tS HLY- CULTURED German 
GOVERNESS, !ajy by birth, desires re- 
engagement. Diplémée, accomplished musician 
and linguist. Ten years with former family, 
Salary, £80—£100. Country preferred.—Address, 
Friiulein K., c/o Lady Gilmour, of Montraye, Leven, 


Fife, 
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Tho PROPHET of ETHICAL RELICION.| THR NATIONAL ANTI-VIVISECTION SOCIETY. 


The New Testament of Jesus 
for Theists. 


Published by Winr1ams & Noreatz, 14, Henrietta- 
street. Price One Shilling. 


_ 


Matthew and Mark and Luke and John! 
Names, not to be relied upon, 

Ascribed to books some yet believe— 
You never wrote them to deceive ! 

If those imaginary facts, 

The magic wonder-working acts _- 
Suiting the Messianic dream, 

. Subserved a theocratic scheme— 
- And if theologies; by Paul 
Or later John, made “Christ” their All, 
The Man, the God, in Person blending, 
~ Is that to be the Gospel’s ending ? 

There still are some, who answer, No ! 
Cry, Back to Jzsus let us go ! 

For Jesus lived. If He be dead, 

Now tell us, simply, what He said ; 
What He intended, felt, and thought ; 
What was the Message that He brought ; 
We only ask, What Jesus taught. 
“Showed His own glory?” Nay, but rather, 
The Love, to Maa. of Gop our Father ! 
* His Cross?’ Had Jesus lived an age, 
The fuller, now, His Gospel’s page ! 


UNITY CHURCH, ISLINGTON. 


——.-———— 


A LECTURE in connection with the Literary 
Society of the above Church will be given on 
THURSDAY, December 8th, by Mr. F. SHEWELL 
Cooper, M.A (of Pembroke College, Cambridge), 
on “ RICHARD WAGNER.” - : 


Chair to be taken at 8. Friends are invited. 


OSS-SIDE UNITARIAN FREE 
CHURCH, SHREWSBURY - STREHT, 
BROOK’S BAR, MANCHESTER. — MONDAY 
EVENING NEXT, Dee. 5th, at 7.45, Rev. STOP- 
FORD A. BROOKE, M.A., LL.D. 
Collections in aid of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. 


SUSTENTATION FUND 


For the Augmentation of Miaisters’ Stipends. 


At the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the 
Contributors to be held on WEDNESDAY, the Ist 
of February, 1899, the Contributors will have to elect 
two Managers in place of Messrs. D. Ainsworth 
and Edgar C. Clarke (Treasurer), who retire by 
rotation, and are eligible for re-election. 

Any Contributor may be nominated by two other 
Contributors to fill a vacancy on the Board of 
Management. Such nominations must be sent to 
one of the Secretaries not later than the 1st of 
January, 1899. 


HARRY RAWSON, l 
Eccles, Manchester ; Hon. 

A. W. WORTHINGTON, oeee 
The Iiill, Stourbridge, 


fi Tes CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE 
E.C. 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
: per Cent. 
DIRECTORS, 
Chairman—H. W. Lawrence, J.P., 21, Mincing 
lane, E.C.; Deputy - Chairman — Marx H, 


Jupex, A.R.L.B.A., 7, Pall Mall, S.W.; F. H. A. 


Hanpoastxz, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-street, West- 
minster, 8.W.; Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse- 
hill, S.W.; StepHen SzEawarp Tayuer, 151, 
Brixton-road, 8.W., and Mrs. Henry Ruvrv, 1, 
Randolph-gardens, N.W, 

PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES 


10 years. £1 1s, 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea. 

‘Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free, - 
: FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


promptly made, ! 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium | 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, ' 
13s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d. ; 15 years, 16s. 1d. ; © 


Vice-President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF PORTLAND. 
Hon. Sec. and Treasurer—THE HON. STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 


Ultimate Object of the, Society = The | Tata Abolition of Vivisection. 
PRESENT PARLIAMENTARY POLICY. 


The introduction of measures rendering complete anesthesia universally obligatory during all 
experiments, the animal’s life to be taken before recovery of consciousness. All use of curare 
to be made illegal. Licenses not to be issued for a year, but for each experiment. Time and 
place of every experiment to be ascertainable by the public; the right-of admission to 


laboratories during the experiment to be granted to responsible persons. 


The exclusive demand for total abolition during the last twenty years having resulted in no 
change in the law under which shocking tortures constantly take place, the National Society, 
with the advice of the friends of the Cause in Parliament, has adopted the practical policy of 
advocating the above measures, which, if passed, would undoubtedly put an end to a vast 
amount of cruelty. Great evils are not destroyed by total abolition Bills, but are overthrown 
by successive ameliorative measures. 

All humane people who approve of these reasonable tactics, and are desirous of seeing 
something practical done for the salvation of the tortured animals, are carnestly invited to 
support the National Anti-Vivisection Society. 


OFFICES: 20, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


Established in the First Year of the 
Queen's Reign 


ESTABLISHED 18651. 
Rie sex B4as 


SoutTHameron Buitpinas, Coancery Lanz, Lonpon, 
TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST | 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 


TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
of minimum monthly balance, whea not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur 
chased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank re- 


ceives stnall sums-on deposit-and allows Interest 
Monthly, on each completed £1, 


(QIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, Post free on 
application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Iron Framed; Trichord; Check Action 
Perfect Tone and Touch 
Solid Construction; 
Elegant Design 


MEDALS and AWARDS invariably for GOOD 
and CHEAP instruments, 


Prices from 18 to 96 Guineas. 
Supplied either for CASH (liberal discount), or 


on the THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM, £1 lls. 6d. 
to £8 8s. per quarter (103, 6d. to 56s. per month) 


COTCH TWEEDS and SERGHS at 


Mill Prices, Ladies’ or Gents’ ; best quality 
only. Patterns post free; orders carriage paid.— 
Gro. McLrop & Sons, Hawick, N.B. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.G. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


on generous and equitable terms, 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST post free 


od 


Large selection of Instruments at the spacious 
Warerooms 3 


104 & 105, Bishopsgate Street 
Within, London, E.C. 


/ 


/ 
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ASSOCIATION SUNDAY. 


NOVEMBER 20, 1898. 


aE EE es cena! 


The Treasurer (Mr. Oswald Nettlefold), on be- 
half of the Commirrer of the British and FoREIGN 
Unitarran Association, acknowledges, with thanks, 
the following Oollections received during the 
current year ;— 


First List. fT Ge 

Aberdare: Highland Place LET O 0 
A Friend at Birmingham 50220 
Allt-y-Placa LL Oume 
Ballycarry oA aL OO 
Billingshurst ... 0.15 <0 
Birkenhead a Be 621-570 
Birmingham : Small Heath 128 
Blackpool :, Lay Church 6 Ie (Y 
Bolton: Bank-street (March) ... 20-4029 
Bradford (March) B10) S20 
Bridgwater EO te 
Bridport ... 214 9 
Brighton ... Zion 
Bristol + en 4 
Buxton ate sey 10) 
Caeronen ... 010 O 
Capel-y-Bryn 110.46 
Capel-y-Fadfa Gon 
Cape Town (June) Bao: 46 
Cardiff : 258 0 
Chatham ... yi Oras 
Chelmsford OO a2, 
Cheltenham é ae: Be Spe Ne KORG) 
Chesham ... he oe ee iat LAO 
Chester... Bes oe nes peer ee Oren) 
Choppinzton AG sy ar Onieyase © 
Ciliau 016 0 
Cirencester 010 0 
Colne 118 4 
Crewkerne 1 1706 
Cribin (Feb.) 1! 402938 
Ditto (Nov.) 1 elas 
Croft sa 1 Ao 
Crumlin ... st oo ode Ly Qah2 
Cuddeford, Mr. Robert, of Exeter 1 Oe) 
Cullompton oe ae 01 297ay, 
Devonport 2. SIG 
Doncaster 018 6 
Exeter 500 aa DOES 
Gateshead ae dee 010 0 
Gellionen and Trebanos 1 20220) 
Glossop 38.4 3 
Gloucester ana We” 
Guildford ... 112336 
Hastings ... 400 
Horsham ... 2 9°43 
Horwich ... 015 4 
Ilkeston 014 0 
Kendal 110 0 
Kidderminster 1 13:28 
Kirkcaldy 016 3 
Lancaster... pes aor oh DNS oly: 
Leicester : Great Meeting Hos 18 13 4 
Free Christian Church 3G feet) 

Leigh . re otis oe er 8 
Llandyssul 4 ES negs eee Ao) 
London: Brixton nes eae Ah ate UR BO) 
Hackney a ae ee PID 920) a1 

Kentish Town woe) oO aD 
Mansford-street 013 6 
Plumstead... aS LEO) 20) 
Rbyl-street (March) ... 0°12 2 
Wandsworth ... oe 2 32 WO) 

Welsh Services 010 6 

Lydgate TRB kee) 
Lye uae 0 014 2 
Macclesfield (March) es OmeO 
Ditto (Nov.) 1 Bae) 
Malton = eae Be Oa 0) 
Manchester : Chorlton-cum. Hardy 112.6 
Mansfield (Jan.) ... § 290 
Ditto (Nov.) .. © 56.46 
Merthyr Tydfil ... 12-6910 
Middlesbrough 20253 
Moretonhampstead OF 26 
Newbury ... kis ae 018 0 
Newcastle-under-Lyme .., 0 8 8 
Norwich ... 219 1 
Padiham ..,. ofr ely) 
Paisley ., err2 8 
Pantdefaid ; noe: 
Pentre... coe 1: LO 
Pepperhill see LO 140 
Pontypridd ong Ves 016 0 
Reading ... aan ove 1 0 0 
Rhydygwin tas va DEL gO 
Rotherham 2.0.0 
Scarborough = a. 383 213 2 
‘Sheffield; Upper Chapel xi 13 411 


Qa 


7 
SCWOODCDOCCOCOCOCO-:. 


Sidmouth... tr, 1 a 
South Shields... aoe 
Stannington ... 2a es a 
Stockport... “se sists Lis a 
Stockton-on-Tees 350 
Stourbridge ee nae 
Sunderland (Feb.) oo 
Sychbant... C4 ie 
Torquay ... 2a 
Trowbridge (May 
Warwick ... eke 

Wick, near Bridgend 


i 


wane, Coen! ve 


SCORPBRMMNORONNIOF 


| ORK HOONHUHOHe 
_ 


£243 12 10 


Collection at Autumnal Meeting Sermon at 
Bank-street, Bolton, on November 23rd, £20. 


W. COPELAND BOWIE, Secretary. 
Kissex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, London, 
November 30th, 1898. 


PLAYS FOR WINTER EVENINGS, 
By Rev. H. W. HAWKES. 


4. Robin Hood. 
2. Dick Whittington. 
8. Cinderella. 
4, Babes in the Woods. 
ee and the Beast. 

‘(Red Riding Hood. 
6. William Tell. 
7. King Amor, or the Beggar’s Bride. 

Price 3d. each net, by post 33d. 

The Set of 7 Post Free for Two Shillings. 


“They are just the thing for our juvenile societies, 
Bands of Hope, &c.”—INQUIRER, 

‘These are the first instalment of a series of plays 
for boys and girls. They are short and simple in cha- 
racter, being versions of the familiar old stories whose 
titles they bear, and can be commended to the notice 
of those who are on the look-out for suitable pieces of 
the nature for representation.” —LITERARY WORLD. 


B. C. Hane, Publisher, 4, Essex-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Enna cilia ERORenT 


PAUL: The Man, The Missionary, and the — 


Teacher. By OnrxLLo Conz, D.D. 487 pp. 
10s. 6d., post free. 


A YEAR OF MIRACLE. A Poem in Four Ser- 
mons. By W. C. Gannett. Cheap edition, 
with 4 Illustrations. 8d., post free. 


THE GOSPEL OF JOY. A New Volume of 
Twenty Sermons. By Sroprorp A, BRooKE, 
6s., post free. 


NOW READY. 


POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1899, 


containing a List of Ministers and Churches, 
Diary for each week and month, Cash Account 
pages, &c. Tuck, gilt edges, 1s, net; by 
post, 1s, 1d. 


London ; 
PuItiy Gruen, 5, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


THE ETHICAL WORLD. 


Epitep By DR. STANTON COIT. 


Articles on Important Sccial Questions, Education 
&c., from a purely ethical standpoint. 
Children’s Page. 


TWOPENCE WEEKLY, 


Office: 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E.C, 


Now Ready, 2s. 6d. net (postage 4d.), 


The Hampstead Annual, 1898. 


With Engravings of Old Hampstead. 


Of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and of the 
Publisher, 


Sypnzy Mays, High-street, Hampstead, N.W. 


“DAILY MEDITATIONS” & “NIGHT UNTO NIGHT.” 


By the Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


Leather, gilt edged, Price 1s.; and Cloth, red edged, Price 6d. 
“ Daily Meditations” in Shilling Edition only. 


Inquirer Office; or Putnie Green, Essex Hall. 


Third Editioz. 


PSALMS “OF 


Revised. Fcap. &vo. 


Is. 6d. 


THE WEST. 


‘** Many new and striking thoughts will be found in ‘ Psalms of the West.’ ”—Christian World. 
“We have in this volume ninety Psalms of modern times containing innumerable beautiful senti- 


ments.” —Christian Life. 


“There is in them a clear recognition of the discoveries made by Science, and of the paths still to 
be explored by her, our knowledge and our want of it.”—Manchester Examiner. 
“Very few, if any, books of modern ‘scripture’ approach the excellence of the little volume which 


bears the above title. . 


- . The author is deeply imbued with modern scientific conception of the universe, 


and he wisely makes them subserve his spiritual philosophy. He is a most sympathetic observer of men 


and nature. 


. . » His plea is for the unicy of the spirit amid all the varieties of opinion. ... We can 


unreservedly commend the volume to ministers who seek to enlarge their lectionary from modern writers, 
and the more meditative of our readers will be glad to have such a book for a quiet hour.” —Jnquirer. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO., 


Lonpon, New York, AND BomBay. 
’ ) 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOUL ASSOCIATION, 


For Xmas and the New Year. 


Hymns and Carols. Nos. 1, 2,and 3, with Music 
in both notations, 1d. each, by post 14d. 
Arranged from the above, with connective Read- 

ings, Kmas Service of Song. Nos. 1 and 2, 
and New Year’s Service of Song (Words 
only). 1s. 6d. per 100. 
Hymns and Choral Songs (Musical Vols.). 
series, ls. 3d. net; third series, 1s, net. 
Hymns and Choral Songs—Hymn Book (300 
Hymns), 5d. net. 


New 


Messrs, H. Rawson and Co, New Brown-street, 
Manchester, 


MORALITY AS A RELIGION. 
An Exposition of some First Principles of Ethical 
Religion. 
By Dr. WASHINGTON SULLIVAN. 6s. 


Swan SonNENSCHEIN and Co. 


ITUATION as LADY HELP or 
HOUSEKEEPER where servant is kept.— 
B., 19, Duke-street, Greenhays, Manchester. 


Printed by Wooprat. & KinpeEr, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.C. 
and Published for the Proprietors by E. KENNEDY, at 
the Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. Ci 
Agent, JoHn Herywoop, 29 and 80, Shoe-lane, E. 


Manchester (Wholesale), Joun Heywoop, Deansgate. 


Saturday, December 3, 1898, 


oar 5 at oa, 


be 


